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THE QUEEN'S MOHAMMEDANS 


ONDAY’S Times contained an article on ‘ Indian 
Affairs ’ of so remarkable a character that most 
of the other papers have carefully taken no notice of it. 
Appearing just when hope runs high that Turkish rule 
is about to be suppressed by force of arms, this article 
ells the British public—fully and faithfully for the 
irst time—what the Queen’s Mohammedan subjects in 
ndia think of the coercion of the Sultan. So far the 
readers of English newspapers have been taught that 
most of the Mohammedans in ‘Turkey would rejoice at 
the Sultan’s removal, and that the destruction of 
Mussulman rule in that country would disturb no son 
of Islam out of it. In England alone, and in the Eng- 
land of this day alone, could such a tale find credence ; 
and, therefore, and since belief is hazardous as well as 
absurd, it is a pleasure to think that no eminent poli- 
tician and no able editor can henceforth hold the error 
unwarned. The J7'%mes writer makes known the truth 
in plain terms, and not as a mere expression of his own 
judgment but by means generally acknowledged to be 
infallible. His chief authority is the Indian Moham- 
medan newspapers ; which for some months past ‘have 
been going through an ascending scale of protest, re- 
crimination, and fierce menace.’ 

Of course. What else could be expected of those 
millions of fanatical fighting men? What else should 
we hear but that while the Hindoo press regards the 
coercion of the Sultan from the humanitarian point of 
view, to the Mohammedans ‘the question is not so 
much one of politics or philanthropy as of religion * 
In the eyes of orthodox Mussulmans the Sultan is not 
only the Commander of the Faithful throughout the 
Mohammedan world ; he is also the embodiment of the 
earthly supremacy of the faith in which Moslems live 
and die.” The Indian Mussulmans know, of course (we 
are condensing what the J'imes writer says), that the 
secular element in the position of the Sultan may com- 
pel his submission .to secular. restraints, very much as 
Princes of medieval Europe felt that the territorial 
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claims of the Pope might involve him in war. But 
though the Mohammedans of India understand that, 
and can put up with it quietly enough, they do not 
understand some other things, and rebel against them 
violently. ‘The most moderate of their newspapers 
believe that the present griefs of the Armenians have 
their origin in frequent outbreaks of Armenian dis- 
affection, the direct result of hopes created by the 
British Government. ‘'The Armenians think that they 
have only to give trouble enough, and to involve them- 
selves sufficiently often in punishment, in order to 
secure the intervention of Christian England.” Their 
leaders make a policy of this calculation, setting re- 
prisals afoot ‘ by murdering a lonely Turkish soldier or 
outraging some poor Mussulman woman.’ That is the 
view, not of the more violent Indian Mohammedans, 
but of the more educated and moderate. ‘They do 
not deny that the Armenians have suffered ter- 
ribly ; they do deny that the suffering was wantonly 
inflicted. The Mohammedan world believes that 
the horrors of which we complain were inflicted, 
‘if not as legitimate punishments yet as natural repri- 
sals;° and there is an opinion that the measures re- 
quired to curb the fanatical outbreaks of the Moplahs 
on our Malabar coast might, with a little ingenuity, be 
represented as massacres at Mecca and Constantinople. 
We are further to remember that the Indian races are 
accustomed to religious frenzies, and are familiar with 
what happens ‘when men get their blood up. But 
what stirs Mohammedan feeling most is ‘ the vitupera- 
tion heaped on the Sultan by British agitators.’ To 
the more educated Indian Mussulmans this seems scan- 
dalous. Amongst the rest it excites the most intense 
irritation, which is as violently expressed as strongly 
felt. Says the Times, ‘We could not reprint the 
epithets and invectives which are now daily repeated in 
the Indian Mussulman newspapers, and which the Indian 
Government and the British residents have to digest as 
best they may.’ Inflammatory as the topic is, and the 
handling of it also, to forbid the publication of these 
articles is impossible. 

It is equally impossible to believe, however, that the 
spirit which inspires them and which they propagate and 
exasperate, is of no consequence. It happens that while 
the Mohammedan populations of India are the most 
militant they have long been the most trusted for their 
loyalty. But every claim upon their fidelity to their 
conquerors falls before the claims of the Faith; and we 
read with no wonder that ‘the conversion of a great 
and powerful community, late amongst the most loyal 
subjects of the Queen, into angry malcontents, has been 
viewed with concern by those responsible for the welfare 
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of India.’ Of course it has; and if we were allowed to 
see the current despatches of ‘ those responsible,’ we 

should probably learn that their concern is greater now 

than ever. If newspaper invective against the Sultan 

excites so much anger in the Mohammedans under 

British rule, something warmer may be expected from 

the boast that the English Government has at last 

succeeded in uniting all Europe in a policy of coercion 

against him; policy of coercion meaning, in the last 

resort, a total break-up of the Ottoman Empire. 

What the truth of the matter may be we do not know; 

but the whole English press is anxious to make out 
that the coercion policy, which must intentionally 
include the destruction of the Sultan’s rule if he or his 
people prove obstinate, is entirely the work of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Persuade the (Jueen’s Moham- 
medan subjects that it is so, and it would be no unwise 
precaution to despatch a few additional regiments to 
India as soon as the Sultan is presented with the 
ultimatum of which we begin to hear so much. Not, 
of course, that they would certainly be wanted ; no one 
would think of saying that. But remote as the likeli- 
hood of an insurrectionary outbreak may be, it is not a 
thing to be left to chance: and considering the present 
state of feeling in Mohammedan India it is at least 
possible that a Mohammedan rising in ‘Turkey against 
a Christian invasion might lift Islam to its feet else- 
where. There is no knowing—that is the point: all we 
do know is that such eventualities come within the 
natural order of things. But while we venture these 
precautionary suggestions we withhold belief from the 
policy of coercion, or such a policy as the world is 
bidden to anticipate. One reason alone is enough 
to justify a little hesitation; which reason is that 
the telegrams which assure us that the coercion policy 
is agreed upon also report that meetings to consider the 
better course with the Sultan are about to be held. 
When these meetings have come to an end it will be 
time enough to believe that the Ambassadors and the 
Powers they represent are agreed upon anything; for 
this is a matter in which a general understanding is 
easy and the detail of procedure is quite otherwise. 
But further, we doubt whether the Russian Govern- 
ment is sincerely willing to enter with the other Powers 
on a policy of coercion, which, once begun, may 
have to be carried to extremes. That is an affair 
in which Russia would prefer to have no partners or 
only one limited partnership indicated by her recent 
course of action. ‘There is also the doubt as to whether 
she wishes to make herself more offensive to Mohamme- 
danism than is absolutely unavoidable. Indeed it ap- 
pears to us pretty certain that this is one of the things 
which, in the wisdom of her diplomacy, she is resolved 
to be most careful of. To alienate the Mohammedan 
princes and peoples as little as possible, to seem the 
better friend as much as possible where she hopes to 
reign, that is too good a policy to be rejected when the 
means of carrying it out are thrust into her hands. 
While England is honourably moved to make herself 
detested by Mohammedans as a Mohammedan Power, 
Russia owns no such obligation. ‘This we have already 
seen, and it will be but natural if we see more of it 
before very long. It must be allowed, at any rate, that 
further to embroil England in Mussulman hate through- 
out the world would be a good stroke of Russian policy, 
and very economical. 
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THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY 


FYNHE want of pence which vexes the majority of 

the clergy of the Church of England is an 
old evil. Politeness requires us to believe that most 
Englishmen are acquainted with ‘Tom Jones, and 
with that beneficed clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who was ‘passing rich on forty pounds a year, 
Sydney Smith thought it a very good thing, because 
most must be poor in order that a few might be rich, 
and that their splendour might tempt many. It was a 
point of view natural to that philistine, prosperous, and 
genial man. Withal too it had, as was usual with Sydney 
Smith, its element of common sense. Yet even common 
sense may be driven too far, and the question just now 
is whether excess has not been reached. When we say it 
is a question, we are really stating the case tentatively 
for politeness’ sake. The plain truth is that the majority 
of the clergy of the Church of England are disgracefully 
ill paid, while the minority get little more, even in the 
most favourable circumstances, than just enough to 
mect the expenses of their position. A system of great 
prizes, with many small ones, is in a way intelligible, 
but it does not exist. All the positions afforded by the 
Church of England now entail hard work and outlay, 
‘The highest are perhaps those which most imperatively 
require the possession of private means. There are 
deaneries which iso man can take who has not money of 
his own, while a bishop who has to rely on his income is 
a poor man. Meanwhile the mass of the clergy have 
suffered cruelly from the consequences of agricultural 
distress. 

If the incumbent of an English parish were not 
expected to be a married man, to be also a gentleman, 
and to live like one, the evil would not be so great. He 
gets more than the priest who administers a French 
parish by warrant of the bishop, and is removable at 
will, for there are few real ‘curé’ parish priests in 
the proper sense of the word in France. ‘The Spanish 
‘cura’ But then they are 
celibate, and moreover they are not expected to be 
gentlemen. ‘They are of the peasant class, have never 
been to a university, but only to a seminary, and they 
have this to fall back on that they have power as priests 
and perform the miracle of the Mass. ‘They may be, andl 
by a section of their countrymen are, hated, but they 
can hardly be despised. An English clergyman is in @ 
different position. He is married, and he is expected to 
be a gentleman, and that ina country where the character 
is understood to imply ‘a certain indifference in matters 
of money.’ When then he is very poor his position 1s 
essentially false. As to the poverty of the clergy there 
can be no question about it. If a large number o! 
Kinglishmen who have private means did not enter the 
Church from conviction and for honour, it would be 
impossible to fill many of the livings. Everybody 
whose acquaintance has lain at all among the clergy; 
must have known several cases in which an incumbent 
lives mainly or entirely on his own fortune, and devotes 
the income credited to him, in the clergy list, t 
the service of his parish. But though such men are 
numerous, there are not enough of them to supply all 
the poor livings in the Church—which are the very 
great majority. ‘The result is that no small part of the 
clergy pass their lives in a constant struggle with that 
most dreadful of all forms of poverty —the centeel. 


is a much poorer man. 
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‘hey cannot educate their sons as gentlemen, or bring 


their daughters up as ladies, though this is what is 
expected of them. A very typical case was given only 
a few days ago in the Times. It was the case of a 
parson who, when all deductions were made, found 
himself in possession of an income of one hundred a 
year or thereabouts. On this salary of a minor bank 
clerk he had to support a family, and was expected, 
indeed was legally bound, to keep his vicarage in 
repair. ‘Those charitable persons who are disposed 
to help the clergy have many stories worse than that 

tales of actual want of clothes, or even want of 
food. 

[t must be allowed that this is not a state of things 
honourable, or even safe for the Church. A great deal 
js now expected of the clergy and is freely given. But 
it is notoriously becoming difficult to recruit such men 
as the bishops would wish to obtain, and nothing else 
could well be looked for, if starvation wages are what 
the Church has to offer. We cannot look with satis- 
faction on the prospect that none will take orders 
except those who have no career to hope for elsewhere. 
Radicalism is very fond of sneering at a clergy who will 
not serve for zeal. But Radicalism is not friendly to the 
Church, and would be satisfied to see it ina general state 
of apostolic poverty, with the well-known consequences. 
Zeal alone will never fill the ranks of the clergy, in a 
Church which numbers its parishes by thousands. If there 
is nothing else to be relied on we shall find the clerey 
recruited by such men—worthy no doubt, but insignifi- 
cant—as fil! the pulpits in many countries. The clergy 
of the Kirk of Scotland are an estimable body, but it 
isnone the less a fact that a capable lad of any class 
more prosperous than the small farmers, who showed a 
wish to become a minister, would be understood 
to be throwing himself away in Scotland. ‘The 
Church of England will not be what it has been 
if this becomes the case here. A remedy is needed, 
and unhappily it is difficult to find. At present 
the legal burden of supporting the Church is thrown 
upon real property, which is overtaxed. Some other 
resource must be found, and we know not where it is to 
be looked for except in the free offerings of Churchmen. 
They have a resource at their command on which they 
are free to draw. The formation of a fund for the relief 
of poor livings would do much to alleviate the distress 
of the clergy. Money which goes to other church pur- 
poses might without injury to any real interest be 
diverted to this. Subscriptions for building purposes 
have very often a success which in the long run does no 
good. (Churches, which might have stood very well as 
they were, are enlarged, rebuilt, altered, and the money 
s sunk for ever in bricks and mortar. It might much 
better have gone in relieving the incumbent from the 
“pense of his curate, or in adding to his own poor 
means. After all, the great interest of the Church is to 
possess a learned and respected clergy. As the country 
Wishes them to be married, and to be gentlemen, it must 
lace the necessity for enabling them to live in the 


Hainer required of them. ‘The Archdeacon of London 
makes the suggestion that the sixtieth year of the 


Wueen’s reign should be signalised by the formation of 
‘Sustentation fund—and if every sincere well-wisher to 
the Church of England were to give only one pound for 
hat purpose in 1897 a larger sum than he thinks 
‘trictly necessary could be raised with ease, 
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FINDING A COLONIAL FUNCTIONARY 


A MOST surprising event, an event that in some 
aihes respects might seem to have been borrowed from 
an incident in a vaudeville, has come in the nick of time 
to enliven the deadly dulness that for long past has 
reigned in French politics. M. Paul Doumer has been 
appointed Governor-General of the colony which our 
Republican neighbours are accustomed to speak of as 
their Indo-Chinese Empire. Since the news of ihe 
nomination has been official it has occupied the atten- 
tion of the political Press across the Channel to the 
exclusion of every other topic. ‘To the casual English 
reader the exceeding interest manifested in this adminis- 
trative appointment may need a word of explanation. 
Who is M. Doumer? ‘This is a query that may rise to 
the lips of a number of our countrymen ; and what is 
he that his sudden translation from the Palais-Bourbon 
to the residency of Hanoi should have provoked such a 
Huttering of the dovecots ¢ 

M. Paul Doumer, whom a Moderate Cabinet has 

delighted to honour by presenting him to one of the 
fattest prebends the Republic has to offer, is a very 
prominent Radical and perhaps the most redoubtable 
adversary of the Government that has just accorded 
him so signal a proof of its confidence. He is a young 
man, but during the few years he has been associated 
with politics he has made no small stir in the world. 
He served his apprenticeship under M. Floquet, an 
initiation that is not without its significance, for the 
master, if a good Radical, was above anything else a 
smart politician, and the example dues not seem to have 
been lost upon the pupil. M. Doumer had scarcely 
ceased to be a fledgeling before he was ready for strong 
and unaided flight. Ife no sooner got to work than he 
convinced his party—he claims the rare distinction of 
having belonged to but one party—of his unusual 
merits. ‘To add to his good fortune he made his 
mark at a moment when his party enjoyed an 
undreamed of chance. At the time of the for- 
mation of the Radical Cabinet, brought into being 
by M. Bourgeois to the general bewilderment, his 
reputation was sufficiently established to allow of 
his joining the Government as Minister of Finance. 
In this post he surpassed himself. He attached his 
name to an income-tax scheme of the most ultra- 
revolutionary character. ‘The Deputies declined to 
endorse his financial innovation, but the scheme which 
the Chambers rejected has become the principal item of 
the Radical programme, to the glory of course of its 
author. After six months M. Bourgeois bit the dust, 
and M. Meéline reigned in his stead, but out of office M. 
Doumer continued to loom as largely as ever in the 
public eye. He was the heart and soul of the Opposi- 
tion, and from being the lieutenant of M. Bourgeois, he 
was in a fair way to become his chief: the transfer of 
the vdles was indeed something very like an accom- 
plished fact. Indefatigable and pugnacious, M. Doumer 
harassed the Government in the Chamber, and stumping 
the country, carried the Radical gospel through the 
provinces. ‘lo Frenchmen at large he had come to 
personify the Opposition. Under these circumstances it 
will be understood what astonishment was aroused by 
the news that the hope of the revolutionary party had 
consented to abandon his campaign, and to accept a 
succulent mess from the flesh-pots of Opportunism. 
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‘he way in which the appointment has been received 
is at least as significantly illustrative of the state of 
politics in France as the appointment itself. A broad 
grin has greeted the nomination. Its justification 1s 
treated as a secondary matter: what absorbs attention 
is the smartness that characterises the stroke, or, from 
another point of view, the unscrupulousness. It must 
be admitted that the incident lends itself to a malicious 
interpretation. Consider the facts for an instant. 
Here is a Government entrusting a post of the utmost 
responsibility to a man whom it has loudly denounced 
and strenuously combated as a danger to the country, 
while by extending to him its confidence it rids itself of 
its doughtiest antagonist. ‘The temptation is great to 
argue that the proceeding is rather clever than defen- 
sible. On the other hand, what is to be thought of M. 
Doumer sacrificing his convictions in return for a 
position that procures him unquestionably most impor- 
tant material advantages ? The public, too, has been 
the more readily moved to doubt the motives of the late 
Minister of Finance because it is a matter of common 
knowledge that he is dependent upon politics for a living. 
It may be taken as certain that the incident will 
augment the distrust of the politician already so 
generally entertained in France. Whether in justice 
it should have this result is another matter. ‘The 
reasons that determine the choice of colonial function- 
aries in France are often weak: in the case of M. 
Doumer they do not seem to be weaker than usual. 
In the course of his career M. Doumer has given little 
or no proof that he is capable of administering a colony, 
but at least he has not convicted himself of being unequal 
to the feat. He is assuredly an able man, and _ his 
energy is untiring. He is credited with exceptional 
powers of assimilation, and, altogether, there is ground 
to expect that he may do far better than a nonentity 
of greater experience. And in the fulness of time it 
may be found that the patriotism of M. Mcline, or his 
coadjutors—it is as you please—has endowed France 
with a remarkable colonial administrator and pres@rved 
it from a desperately mischievous Radical. After all 
there is something to be said in favour of a régime that 
admits of the shipping to another hemisphere of 
politicians who, a nuisance at home, may develop into 
public benefactors abroad. 


THE BECHUANALAND RISING 


{ALISHWE’S little movement, as most people 

JJ acquainted with British Bechuanaland expected, 
has not taken much stopping. Once driven from 
‘Taungs, his men have displayed no anxiety to smell 
powder again, and the only trouble they are likely to 
give is by bolting across the Transvaal frontier. Mr. 
Robinson, the police commissioner, may be congratulated 
on a very smart piece of work. No natives are 
absolutely despicable when fighting on their own 
ground, though the Bechuanas, with their wretched 
physique and old Brown Bess rifles, are not to be 
reckoned with the Matabele, or even the Mashonas. 
But, in any case, the flowing headlines of ‘serious 
rebellion’ and the rest of it were rather ridiculous. 
Taungs is directly accessible by railway from 
Cape Town, where there are volunteers enough 
and to spare for the chastisement of whole tribes of 
Bechuanas. Besides, in this instance, Mr. Robinson 
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had not to reckon with a solid community. Galishwe js 
not even squire of the Batlapuis; he is only a poor 
relation with doubtful claims on the royal kraal. The 
great man of the district, Molala, has judiciously declared 
for law and order, and the only wonder is that his rival 
could, if the telegrams are correct, put two thousand 
men in the field. ‘That four hundred police should 
have made short work of them ts not surprising, but the 
promptitude with which Mr. Robinson put Galishwe to 
flight deserves the recognition of the authorities. — lor 
the rising might have spread, and then it would haye 
been nasty, even in Bechuanaland. 

We quite agree with ‘One of Warren's ‘Troopers, 
who has given some timely information about. the 
Batlapuis to the Pall Mall Gazette, that the story about 
their being led by whites will not bear much investi- 
gation. If these mysterious commanders existed at all, 
they would be ‘from the scum of Kimberley and the 
‘Transvaal, desperate to do anything, if only for a few 
attenuated oxen or enough gold to carry them over a 
month’s debauch on Cape brandy. Besides we seem 
to have read of wonderful Frenchmen who trained 
the Abyssinian guns against the Italians at Adowa, 
€ven of Europeans, nationality unstated, who charged 
stirrup to stirrup with the Khalifa’s emirs. This 
legend of white generalship is perpetually dignifying 
native warfare, but, with the exception of the 
Malagasys, it is devoid of foundation in fact. The 
presumption is that Galishwe was his own commander- 
in-chief, and that he acted on no alien prompting. 
witch-doctor, with a turn for mischief, may easily have 
sent him and his following on the war-path. Under 
such guidance natives have been known before now to 
kill the whole of their cattle, believing the Millennium 
to be at hand, when eating would become a superfluity. 
In justice to the Batlapuis, however, they seem to have 
been influenced by motives more practical than that. 
If cows came into their calculations at all, it was by 
way of preservation, not destruction. ‘The statement 
that they rose because a settler shot some of thei 
cattle that strayed on to his farm. still remains 
uncontradicted; and it accounts for much, if nei 
everything. A  Bechuana’s herds constitute — the 
greater portion of his wealth and his most. available 
currency. Hence their slaughter, even if unavoidabl 
as a preventive against rhinderpest, should be under 
taken sparingly and by properly constituted authorities. 
Should the Bechuanaland farmers take to the pre 
miscuous butchering of native beasts they will have the 
whole country about their ears in less than no tine. 
Now the prairie-land, since Sir Charles Warren ejecte! 
the Boer freebooters, has been colonised chiefly b' 
English from the Cape, and their concern is ours. We 
hope, therefore, that the alleged piece of sharp practite 
is untrue; but if, as we fear, it is true, then the official 
should take the strongest steps possible against its 
recurrence. 

The natives are unmistakably restless throughout! 
South Africa, and even in Nyassaland north of the 
Zambesi. ‘There is nothing in the nature of a united 
movement, nor is their excitement due to any one callst 
The progress of Empire, the Jameson raid, and the 
rhinderpest, more particularly the last, have all col 
tributed to the general ferment. Administration 


therefore, will do well to abstain from acts of provoc® 
tion and to know where they can lay hands on mot 
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police at a pinch. ‘One of Warren’s ‘Troopers’ cheerily 
disposes of the murder of the unfortunate store-keeper, 
Blum, by the Batlapuis, as an occurrence that 
might happen on any wild  gold-field. ‘True, 
no doubt; but the indefinite repetition of such 
outrages is not to be contemplated with equani- 
mity. ‘he deaths of whole families in Rhodesia 
were not so humourous that we want them doubled 
or trebled. Besides, the native races are not all 
built, by any means, on the feeble lines of the Bechuanas. 
If Mr. Robinson had been confronted by an equal 
number of Basutos, he would not have come out of it 
with two troopers wounded, and a horse which was 
economically converted into a dinner for the police. 
Again, an insurrection in Zululand would be no child’s 
play, if the ¢mpis retain any remembrance at all of 
their old organisation. We do not wish to appear 
alarmist, but the Colonial Office will be well advised 
in impressing on all concerned the necessity of the 
utmost vigilance. ‘The nigger is an unruly fellow in 
any case, and he is inconveniently thick on the ground. 
What passes for his brain happens to be unusually 
heated just now, and its elements are combustible. We 
need not be at pains to inquire how far certain misguided 
ambitions are responsible for the outbreaks of the Mata- 
bele, the Mashonas, and now of the Bechuanas. Enough 
that they have happened, and that there may be more 
to follow. Officials throughout South Africa should 
not let their intelligence departments go to sleep, and 
the volunteers, as in Cape ‘Town, should be ready to 
auswer the call. 


THE DARTMOOR ESCAPE 


MVE tourist who crosses Dartmoor from 'lavistock 

to Two Bridges, on the West Dart, on his way to 
Moreton Hampstead or Ashburton, frequently witnesses 
one of the most melancholy sights to be seen in all 
ngland. During the long ascent from the valley of 
the Tavy he passes out of cultivation, and enters on the 
wild moorland, with its strange, fantastic tors and vast 
boulders scattered about in every direction. At 
Merrivale bridge he crosses the Walkham—in which the 
fugitive Goodman was nearly drowned last week—and 
to his right and left is a district which is full of 
interest to the antiquary. The south-western slope of 
Mis Tor is on the left. The summit, er tor proper, 
8 covered with huge rocks worn by the weather into 
strange shapes, so that the whole looks like the ruins 
of some great cathedral or other colossal edifice, 
while on the slope are numerous hut-circles, which 
are supposed to be the remains of the residences 
{primitive man in this region. On the right hand 
‘ide of the road, not far from the remains of this 
ancient town or village is a group of antiquities consist- 
ing of avenues of small cromlechs running out from a 
“ele with a large cromlech, now fallen, in the centre. 
The use of this strange monument has always been and 
Ptobably will ever be a subject of debate amongst those 
interested in ancient remains, but the better opinion 
‘ems to be that, like similar remains elsewhere on 
Dartmoor, it had something to do with the worship of 
the ‘un. ‘The road winds up the steep hill from the 
Valkham and soon a change is scen on the face of the 
oor, Large, solid stone walls, well constructed, 
'der the road, and inside are poor-looking fields from 
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which, however, the boulders are removed, and all 
around are traces of careful, though, it would seem, 
ill-rewarded farming. ‘This is the work of the convicts 
of the Dartmoor prison, which, with the hamlet of 
Princetown that has grown up around it, lies a mile 
to the right of the high road. Here on most days the 
traveller may see a large gang of convicts at work, and 
the sombre sight seems for the moment to take the 
light from the sun and the gladness from the moorland 
air. ‘The wayfarer is glad to pass on and forget what 
he has seen, especially as he is soon made aware that 
his loitering is not appreciated by the armed men in 
blue whom he sees perched on banks and other strate- 
gical positions around the convicts in grey who are 
working in a slow dispirited way at the ungenial soil 
or the rough boulders. Even more melancholy than 
this—for there is a certain amount of animation in all 
work—is the sight of the gang wending its way back 
towards nightfall across the moorland ; there is some- 
thing unspeakably depressing in the spectacle of the 
grey procession, surrounded by its vigilant guards with 
their rifles ever ready for use, slowly moving towards 
the lofty walls and turrets of the great prison. 

Any Devonshire man who knows and loves ‘ the 
moor "—and there are few of them who do not—vwill 
tell you that the Prison Commissioners and_ their 
convicts are ruining it. But the Dartmoor Preserva- 
tion Society is happily at work too, and we rejoice 
to see that a movement is on foot for the purchase 
by the county from the Duchy of Cornwall of its 
rights, and for the maintenance of the moor as an open 
space for ever. How desirable are some such arrange- 
ments may be seen from the recent vandalism of a road 
surveyor and a local council, who caused the stones of 
some ancient rude monuments to be broken up for 
macadamising the roads. Dartmoor is unrivalled in 
Iingland in many respects. Its forbidding aspects are 
all on the surface, and these are what the hasty tourist 
sees who contents himself with a ride from Bovey ‘Tracey 
or Moreton Hampstead to Princetown and back. The 
roads are hilly and rather hard ; the prospect is dreary, 
there may be rain or mist, or perhaps both, and the 
visitor goes away vowing that there never was such a 
horrible place, and he sees it no more. But the more 
prudent holiday-maker who takes up his abode for a 
month or two on the moor—not in the towns bordering 
the moor, Moreton, Ashburton, ‘Tavistock, Okehamp- 
ton, or even the fashionable Chagford, all of which the 
true moorman speaks of as the * in-country “—at Post- 
bridge, Dartmeet, Two Bridges, Widdecombe, or even 
the neighbourhood of Princetown, has his reward. For 
the moor grows on one, and becomes in time a sort of 
cult. Nowhere else is there such air, nowhere such 
wild solitude, nowhere are the reflections of the clouds 
on the broad moorland so beautiful. 

During the French wars at the commencement of 
the century the wild character of Dartmoor, coupled 
with its proximity to Plymouth, led to its being 
selected as the site for a prison in which the French 
prisoners of war were detained. The difficulties of 
escape in the stern and inhospitable region around had 
much to do with this choice, and one of the poor 
I'renchmen has left on record his impressions of this 
veritable Siberia, as he called it. After the peace 
Dartmoor returned to its solitude until the abolition 
of transportation, when it became one of the great 











It has accommio- 


penal establishments of the country. 
dation for over a thousand convicts, but of late years 
the great works at Portland and Chatham have drawn 
off the bulk of the convict population, and Dartmoor 
has usually only a few hundred prisoners. Attempts 
at escape are not as numerous as might be expected, 
and in the past twenty-five years only one has been 
successful. The manner in which the guards are 
posted around the convicts when at work renders any 
attempt to escape, under ordinary circumstances, on 
the broad moor, hopeless; many of the warders, indeed, 
are sturdy moormen themselves, and the reward which 
is given for the capture of an escaped convict sets the 
whole of the inhabitants in motion the moment the 
great gun is fired, which announces that there has been 
an escape. The thick mists which descend suddenly on 
the moor are the chief dangers against which the autho- 
rities have to guard. When these approach, all the 
prisoners are taken within the walls; but frequently 
the gangs which work far away from the prison are 
enveloped in the mist, and then sometimes a daring 
man will spring out into the darkness and, suddenly 
dodging to get out of the line of fire, will get away 
for atime. Some years ago one of these, a man who 
knew the moor well, and was aided by friends, fled 
northward over Beardown, and in the tor of that name 
changed his prison clothes for others hidden there, 
and made his way towards Belstone, outside Oke- 
hampton, where all trace of him was lost; but 
there is reason to believe that he was swallowed 
up in a dangerous ‘mire’ or bog close to the foot 
of Cawsand Beacon. Not long ago, on a Christmas 
Eve, a London thief succeeded in breaking out as far 
as the space inside the outer wall, where he came upon a 
sentry ; he was soon missed, and after a long search was 
found half dead from cold and exhaustion in a drain. 
Two men who escaped in a mist while working in the 
garden, got away to the valley of the Dart below Tor 
Royal, where, the mist having suddenly disappeared, 
they found themselves in one of the most exposed parts 
of the moor, immediately under the eyes of numerous 
look-outs, and were captured, after a smart chase, by 
some young moormen. 

It is long since any fugitive has succeeded as 
Goodman did. ‘To get to Post Bridge on the east, 
thence westward to Mis Tor, thence to ‘Tavistock 
aud Devonport is no mean feat, and, coupled with the 
conspiracy amongst the three, shows him to be a daring 
and dangerous criminal, whose capture was of more 
importance than that of an escaped Bengal tiger. ‘The 
Daily Chronicle sheds Christmas tears over the death 
of the ruffian Carter, and innocently asks what statute 
allows prison guards to shoot an escaping convict. We 
cannot say that we have troubled ourselves to search 
for statutes to establish the right of an officer of the 
law to prevent, even to death, the escape of a person 
committed by the law to his safe custody; and the jury 
who returned a verdict of justifiable homicide knew a 
good deal more of the law and of the duty of prison 
warders than the Daily Chronicle and its correspon- 
dents, including the gentleman who signs himself 
‘Barrister... A glance at such a common book as the 
late Mr. Justice Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law may 
be of use to our contemporary before it writes again on 
this topic. The effect of the successful escape of a 
convict extends far beyond himself and the one on whom 
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he immediately preys ; the result on the rest of the 
convicts is important. Au attempt at escape stopped 
suddenly and tragically in the sight of all, as Carter’s was, 


teaches the others the lesson that to attempt to escape’ 


is bad policy; hence attempts are fewer, escapes are 
fewer, and the prison system does its intended work 
with fewer checks. Mr. Davitt’s suggestion of a trifling 
improvement in the diet of well-behaved prisoners at 
Christmas merits attention and is in a wholly different 
category from lachrymose wailings over the fate of 
desperate criminals making a desperate attempt to 
escape the just punishment of their crimes. We trust 
that the warders who were successful, under such 
difficult circumstances, in preventing the escape of two 
out of the three miscreants will be suitably rewarded by 
their official superiors. 


MANY INTENTIONS 
NO“ comes the New Year floating in 
A 


Along the flooded ways ; 
And men evolve the raw resolve 
That lasts a dozen days, 
The kind that paves the facile path 
‘Yo the everlasting blaze. 


Reaction claims her dreadful dues 
lor undigested cheer ; 

‘The Bingham-bards of the Christmas cards 
Incline to turn austere, 

And ask themselves the whereabouts 
Of * the snows of yester-year. 


Portentous silence falls upon 
Imperial i otsdam ; 

The voice whose breath was instant death 
Bleats like a vernal lamb ; 

Ructions at home have sadly checked 
The foreign telegram. 


Now bellicose Columbia reaps 
‘The crop herself has sown ; 

And finds the fame of the Monroe game 
So singularly grown 

‘That Europe runs, on similar lines, 
A doctrine of her own. 


Now Qom, in pilgrim weed, employs 
‘The season’s sacra paw 

In spreading apace the seeds of grace 
On missionary tracks, 

And arms with Christian panoply 
The Bechuana blacks. 


The eloquence of conquering Rhodes 
Will now no more include 

The vulgar trick of a rhetoric 
Gratuitously rude, 

That taunts his very patient friends 
With * unctuous rectitude.’ 


No more our Austin’s truant trump 
Conducts the raider’s van ; 

Ilis homely lyre’s elated wires 
I’resh inspirations fan ; 

He hymns the true conversion of 
The periwinkle-man. QO. > 
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NOTES 


Tue customary circulars from Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour serve to remind politicians that the long 
sleep of the autumn is over and that Parliament will soon 
be at work again for good or evil. And the outlook, it 
must be confessed, is as troublous as the heart of the 
enemy need desire. Strong, indeed overwhelming, as is 
the majority which the Government can command in an 
emergency, no prudent statesman on the Conservative side 
can look forward to the Session of 1897 in the confidence 
that, when August comes and the grouse are ready for the 
gun, he will have much useful legislation or, indeed, much 
of anything except fierce and purposeless quarrelling to 
look back upon, 





LivrLe, say some of the commentators, has leaked out 
concerning the programme which the Government will 
place before Parliament. Tor our part we are disposed to 
say rather that Cabinet Ministers themselves have fore- 
shadowed enough measures of first-class importance to fill 
any two ordinary Sessions. Sir Matthew White Ridley 
has, long ago, given out the intention of the Government 
to introduce an Employers’ Liability Bill, Military Reform 
and Development must occupy a prominent place, a 
London Water Bill must be introduced, and the thorny 
question of the Voluntary Schools must be dealt with. 





Nor one among these many topics can be discussed 
amicably or without severe friction. In the matter of 
Employers’ Liability Sir Matthew White Ridley is pledged 
up to the hilt to maintain that principle of contracting out 
which must always be held dear by the advocates of indi- 
vidual freedom. But that principle will be resisted to the 
bitter end by all the Radicals, and it is abundantly clear 
from the tone of their journals, particularly from the 
appalling lists of accidents to workmen which they have 
collected for publication at the end of the year, that the 
fight will be of a bitter character. The question is one of 
vital importance, and the friends of freedom will watch 
with the closest interest every indication of the Ministerial 
intentions in the matter. 


I. the proposals to be made respecting the Army we 
shall see the real first-fruits of Lord Wolseley’s appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief. It was, in a measure, for the 
purpose of reorganising the land forces that Lord Wolseley 
was appointed to his high office. What, in precise detail 
his scheme may be, remains to be seen, but it is certain 
that it involves the creation of several new battalions. 
Equally certain, in our judgment, is it that these battalions 
are absolutely indispensable. But the opposition will be 
ofthe most acrimonious character in Parliament, for the 
‘ Peace-at-any-price ’men will cry aloud and the Radicals, 
particularly Sir William Harcourt, are always ready to 
raise the ery of economy for Party purposes. By the 
country, which is in a patriotic mood in these days (for 
Which our thanks are due to the Kaiser and others), no real 
Protest will be raised against the necessary expenditure, 
but Lord Wolseley must prepare himself for some personal 
criticism, which he might easily have escaped by the exer- 
tise of a little tact. Few public men have contrived to 
Say, within a short space of time, so many things calculated 
to rub men the wrong way, and the public will be disposed 
tobe extra critical in criticising the scheme of the man who 
‘poke slightingly of our Indian Army and is believed to 
desire to compass the destruction of Chelsea Hospital. 





or the Water Bill, whatever its lines may be, it is idle 
to expect easy progress: we may be assured that the 
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fanatical followers of the municipal ideal on the London 
County Council will strain every nerve to have the Bill 
obstructed remorselessly and shamelessly at every stage. 
As for the Education Bill we have already confessed our 
feeling that the difficulties which surround the Govern- 
ment in connection with it are almost insuperable. Alto- 
gether the outlook, when we confine our attention simply 
to the questions with which the Government has virtually 
announced its intention to deal, is far from cheering ; and 
yet the half of the shadow has not been painted into the 
picture, for the subjects which will be forced upon the 
attention of the Government from without are, some of 
them, likely to cause at least as much trouble as any of 
those that have been mentioned. 





I'insr, of course, comes the Irish bogey in a new and 
formidable form. It is idle to deny that the theory that 
Ireland has been ill-treated in the way of taxation has 
obtained a very firm hold upon men of many classes in 
Ireland. Logic is, so far as we can judge, absolutely fatal 
to the Irish claim; but the Irish, as a race, never did 
trouble themselves much with logic. Moreover, it takes 
very little argument to convince any man that he ought to 
pay less than he has been in the habit of paying. That is 
the kind of proposition which we can all accept, in our own 
cases, with the greatest ease ; it is the kind of proposition 
to which, having accepted it, we adhere with the tenacity 
of limpets. So we have no right to refuse our sympathy 
to the Irish, least of all to those Irish landowners who, 
having been systematically robbed for many years, seem 
now to be clinging to the hope that they may receive 
some compensation at last; but for all that logie and a 
knowledge of the Saxon character convince us firstly that 
the Irish argument is unsound and secondly that, even if 
it were sound, the Irish would not have the remotest 
chance of obtaining the relief which they demand. But 
they will make a bold and clamorous demand for the money 
and they will not be silenced easily. 


in the /Vestminster, is good and the other, in the Pal/ 
Mall, is feeble. In both of them Lord 
represented as being closely associated with the peers 
and politicians who are playing towards England the 


Dunraven is 


part of the daughters of the horse-leech. Now this, 
judging merely from Lord Dunraven’s public utterances, 
cannot be described as a fair estimate of his position. 
As he explained to the persons present at the Limerick 
convention, he summoned the meeting in obedience to a 
remarkably powerful and representative requisition, But 
his introductory remarks were marked by a tone of studied 
impartiality and the readers of his speech may be 
challenged to say what view of the question he really 
takes. It was his misfortune that the ex-convict Daly 
was present and claimed a right to speak, and that, once 
upon his legs, Daly seized the opportunity of quoting and 
endorsing Lord Castletown’s words of silly treason. But 
we shall be greatly surprised if, when the time for plain 
speaking comes, Lord Dunraven is not found to be on the 
side of right reason. Meanwhile his position at Limerick 
was closely analogous to that of the Speaker in the House 
of Commons. 


We have consistently declined to take a strong view on 
the great question of Peterborough Cathedral because we 
have a weakness, from which some of our contemporaries 
are apparently free, for knowing the whole truth about the 
matters which we discuss. To be plain, we do not know 
whether the Antiquaries, or the Dean and Chapter, are in 


the right. Nor do the Daily News or the Daily Chronicle 


know for certain; but that does not prevent them from 
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writing with assurance. On prind facie grounds we should 
be disposed to think that the authorities and their archi- 
tects knew their own business. But journalism rarely 
makes the reasonable assumption that men know their own 
affairs. It prefers to assume the position of general 
adviser and reprover; and in that capacity it sometimes 
becomes a trifle vulgar and street-boyish. Is an example 
needed? Well, one of these papers described the Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough the other day by the words 


‘mostly passmen.’ That is mere scurrility. 


MEANWHILE it is a fact, which will be generally admitted, 
that the deans and chapters of our cathedrals possess an 
irresponsible power of dealing with those historic edifices 
which is quite out of harmony with the spirit of the age. 
If Peterborough Cathedral were a mere parish church, the 
whole question whether the antiquaries’ plan or the archi- 
tect’s was the better must needs be discussed and thrashed 
out before a competent tribunal. First a petition, with plans 
annexed, would be submitted to the diocesan chancellor, 
who would bardly consider it unless it were supported by 
a resolution of the vestry. Then the chancellor would 
issue his citation to all persons interested, and ail objec- 
tions lodged would be heard and determined in open court. 
It is not pretended that the procedure to obtain a faculty 
is ideal; for the chancellor may be a Lord Grimthorpe or 
he may be a man of other taste and disposition than the 
architect of St. Albans. But it is certainly an anomaly 
that while a great and historic edifice like Peterborough 
Cathedral may be altered at the discretion of the dean and 
chapter, against whom there is no appeal, no change may 
be made in the fabric of a village church without due pro- 
cess of law and the opportunity of a public trial. De maxi- 


mis, it would seem, non curat lex, 








Ovr French correspondent writes:—‘If a rumour be 
true—which I fancy is not the case—that has been 
circulating here during the last few days you in London 
may be destined to enjoy the inestimable privilege of 
having M. Léon Bourgeois in your midst as the successor 
to Baron de Courcel at Albert Gate. The head of the 
late Radical Cabinet is one of our great men, a fact it is 
well you should be acquainted with in advance, as it might 
not strike vou as the resalt of your own unaided observa- 
tion. He is a great man as it were by definition, an a 
priort great man it may perhaps be said, though nobody is 
able to say precisely wherein his greatness lies. People 
believe in him without knowing why, and when he dis- 
appoints their expectations, as he invariably does, they 
set themselves to find excuses for him with a charity as 
touching as it is incomprehensible. After betraying the 
Moderates and then deserting them, M. Bourgeois anointed 
himself leader of the Radicals, whose ruin, with the help of 
M. Doumer, he would now seem to have accomplished. 
These exploits have given rise to an opinion that he is out 
of his element in party politics, and a more appropriate 
sphere is being sought for his genius—for with regard to 
the reality of his genius there is as little doubt as ever. 
There is a feeling that an ambassadorship would be about 
his measure, or, as another expedient, the likelihood is being 
mooted of his being appointed Governor-General of Algeria. 
Something or other, whatever it be, will be done for the 
great man before long. 





‘Tne sending of M. Bourgeois to represent France in 
London is not the only rumour in circulation with regard 
to the filling of the vacancy created by the retirement of 
M. de Courcel or with respect to Anglo-French relations 
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generally. A fortnight back it was asserted with some 
confidence that our Ambassador at St. Petersburg would 
be transferred to your capital, but this arrangement is now 
understood to have been definitely abandoned, supposing 
it to have been ever entertained. A report of quite a 
different order is at present going the rounds. It is said 
that a considerable delay may elapse before M. de Courcel 
is given a successor, and that there is a chance that the 
mansion at Albert Gate may be for some time without a 
tenant. In explanation it is alleged that the relations 
between London and Paris are for the moment exceed- 
ingly strained. I give this sensational gossip for what it 
is worth and without asking you to attach any great im- 
portance to it. As much may be said with regard to 
another rumour current here, according to which Lord 
Salisbury is credited with the intention of resorting early 
in the New Year to a decisive manifestation in Egypt, of 
the exact nature of which nobody pretends to be in- 
formed. There may be nothing in these various whisper- 
ings, but they denote a feeling of uneasiness, undoubtedly 
in existence here, as to how France and England stand at 
the present juncture. 





‘In home politics interest centres round the fate of the 
Radical party, which is once more in a moribund condition, 
thanks, its members affirm, to the defection of M. Doumer 
—or what they term his defection. We have seen the 
Radical party die so often that it is impossible to attend 
its wake with the lightheartedness that would befit the 
occasion were it certain never to recur. On the whole, 
the best course is to reconcile ourselves to being content 
with minor mercies and, without exaggerating the facts, to 
derive what comfort from them we can. _ It is certain, for 
instance, that the alliance between the Radicals and the 
Socialists is for the moment at an end. The Socialists are 
loud in their expressions of contempt for a party whose 
leaders go over to the enemy at the first invitation, and 
they declare that for the future nothing will persuade them 
to make common cause with such weak-kneed bamboozlers 
of the people. If this indignation lasts and the feud con- 
tinues, the New Year will have begun well. The Radicals 
without the Socialists are numerically too weak in the 
Chamber to inspire acute dread, and similarly the Socialists, 
severed from their late auxiliaries, if as great a nuisance as 
ever, are a mere nuisance and not a public danger. When 
rogues fall out, there is a chance of honest men coming by 
their own. 





‘SomeruinG like a military scare is at present in course 
of manufacture. For a long time past it has been an 
understood thing that the renewal of our field artillery 
would have to be undertaken sooner or later. In Germany 
the position was the same. Both countries had settled on 
the improved type of cannon to be adopted, but the expense 
being heavy were postponing incurring it until the one or 
the other nation should make the first move. Recently the 
opinion has gained ground on both sides of the Rhine that 
this transformation of matériel ought not to be delayed any 
longer. Simultaneously several publicists here have raised 
a cry that Germany has already ,made substantial progress 
with its re-armament. Figures are being ‘cited to show 
that during the last four years our neighbours have spent 
huge sums on their artillery that cannot be put down to 
current expenses. It is almost impossible for the layman 
to fathom the mysteries of departmental expenditure 4s 
set forth in official publications, but the figures given by 
M. Roche and others are certainly difficult to explain 
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away. The alarm aroused by these revelations is con- 
siderable and beyond a doubt the Bill for the transforma- 
tion of our artillery will be presented very shortly. With 
extraordinary credits in prospect for the Navy as well, we 
are not likely to get through the vear cheaply,’ 
IN THE CITY 

PP HE stock markets are commencing the new year with 

a flourish, and it must be confessed that the old 
year leaves few regrets behind it as far as the Stock Kx. 
( hange is concerned, 
evidenced in the Board of Trade returns, where the im- 


Trade has certainly improved, as is 


ports and exports show subsiantial increases, but on the 
whole, despite the appreciation in Home Rails and Argen- 
tines, stockdealers have not had a good time. Speculation 
in 1805 was practically confined to mines, and the results 
of 1890 have been disastrous in every section of the 
mining department except in that devoted to Indian 
mines. ‘The African list has had a heavy fall, and the 
position is still far from satisfactory not only as regards the 
political situation, the rhinderpest, and the output of the 
Deep Levels, but also because of the dubious methods em- 
ployed by the financiers who control the mining companies. 
During the year the miscalled Barnato Bank has dis- 
appeared by having been absorbed into the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, and Mr. Barnato_ pro- 
baibly breathes more freely in consequence, though the 
foolish persons who bought the bank shares at £3 and £4 
each have less cause for satisfaction. Again, the recent 
attempt of the directors of the East Rand Company to 
capitalise the interests of the H. I. Syndicate, which has 
happily been defeated, is not calculated to re-assure East 
tand and 
the principal shareholders of the H. F. Syndicate are practi- 
callythe same people, and the proposition for buying out 
the Hl. F. > per cent. 
of the profits of the East Rand after £550,000 has been 
repaid to the East Rand shareholders, was simply disgrace- 
ful. For the time being it has been shelved, but the fact 
that men occupying a leading position in Johannesburg 


Rand shareholders. The directors of the East 


Syndicate, which is entitled to 2. 


could seriously put it forward may well make investors 
hesitate before placing their money in companies under 
such management. Although there have been many dis- 
appointments in West Australia, the best class of under- 
takings are higher than they were a year ago, while the 
outlook in New Zealand is distinetly favourable. Investors 
have taken the place of speculators in Indian mines and 
they have benefited substantially by the improvement 
which has oceurred—Mysores, for instance, having risen 
from a little over £3 to £9 a share. 

lt is almost superfluous to observe that the American 
market has been handicapped throughout the year by the 
new construction placed on the Monroe Doctrine and by 
the anxiety caused by the Presidential Election. It looks 
as ifthe politicians in the United States were doing their 
utmost to prevent any revival of business in order that 
prosperity may not turn the minds of the people from free 
silver and the other fads which interested agitators have 


taken in hand. Consequently the future is far from 


bright notwithstanding that the Railway Securities 
present greater attractions than for some years past, 


owing to the 


bankrupt roads and the fres! money that has been 


reduction in fixed charges on the 


poured into them under the various plans of reorgani- 
sation, ‘Trade will hardly display much expansion until 
Mr, M'Kinley’s tariff proposals are clearly understood, and 
so long as the currency is allowed to remain in_ its 
Present state there will be constant danger of the recur- 
rence of a financial crisis. On the Continent the prices of 
loreign Government stocks have been wonderfully main- 
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tained in spite of many adverse circumstances. Turkish 
stocks in particular have had a considerable rise, although 
the situation in Turkey seems still far from reassuring. 
Italians have more than recovered the fall which ensued 
on the Abyssinian reverses, and Spanish have lost very 
little ground considering the financial strain which the 
prolonged rebellion in Cuba has produced. A feature in 
South Americans is the recovery in Argentine descriptions, in 
the railways even more than in the Government bonds. The 
trade of the Argentine Republic is undoubtedly looking 
up again, and it is satisfactory to find that the gold pre- 
mium is about 50 per cent. lower than it was at this time 
last year. On the other hand, it is matter for regret that 
the Finance Minister, Dr. Romero, has been obliged to 
resign in consequence of the opposition of ex-President 
Dr, Romero enjoys a well-deserved reputation 
for integrity and devotion to his work, and while his unifi- 


Pellegrini. 


cation scheme was by no means free from faults, it would 
be better for the country and its creditors to continue to 
have him in power rather than to be subjected to the reck- 
less extravagance which characterised Dr. Pellegrini’s 
former administration. 

By far the brightest retrospect is to be found in a survey 
Prices have risen to a 
level never before reached and yet it is impossible to say 


of our Home Railway department. 


they are too high when we find the following list of 
increases in the half-year just ended: London and North 
Western, £207,585; Midland, £109,000; Great Western, 
£152,000; North Great Eastern, 
£93,500; and Great Northern, £91,500. Among the features 
of the year must be noticed the compulsory splitting of Mid- 


land ordinary into 2) per cent. preferred and deferred, the 


Eastern, £103,500: 


opening of the Lancashire, Derbyshire and East Coast Rail- 
way from Chesterfield and the retirement of Mr. Samuel 
Laing from the chairmanship of the Brighton Company. 
Coal, iron, copper, and wheat have all advanced in price, 
the two latter very considerably, and although the textile 
industry is not very lively, trade in this country is, on the 
whole, decidedly good. 
not possible to deal in any detail with the different mar- 
kets or the events that have distinguished them, but a 
word must be said as to the extraordinary development 


In the space at our disposal it is 


of industrial companies. The new limited companies 
registered in 1896 have an aggregate capital of over 
£250,000,000, which is £50,000,000 more than the sum 
registered in 1895, and of this amount nearly £20,000,000 
represent undertakings connected with cycling. The 
writing up of capital, as, for example, in the Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyre Company and Bovril, is an unpleasant 
feature, and we fear that those who now buy shares 
inflated concerns will rue The 
capital of the Pneumatic Tyre Company before Mr. Hooley 


in these the day. 
came on the scene was £275,000. He boldly bid £5,000,000 
At the 
beginning of the year the capital of Bovril was only 
£120,000, then the Company increased its capital to 
£575,000, Mr. Hooley bid £2,000,000 and finally refloated 
These it will be admitted 


for it and promptly refloated it for £5,000,000 ! 


the concern for £2,500,000 ! 
are startling jumps in the capitalisation, and we gravely 
doubt whether, two or three years hence, they will prove 
to have been justified. Among other events of the year 
are the amalgamation of S. and P. Coats with Messrs 
Clark and Kerr, and the rise in Coats shares from 29! to 
06. Brewery shares have also been in demand, both 
Guinness and Allsopp showing large advances. Barclay, 
Perkins and Co. has been turned into a limited Company, 
and Barclay, Bevan and Co. has been amalgamated with 
Gurneys of Norwich, Backhouse of Leeds, Goslings and 
Sharpe, and many private provincial firms, under the style 
of Barclay and Co., with a share capital of £(),000,000, 
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MR. MEREDITH'S BLUE PENCIL—II 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


! FNVAN HARRINGTON’ is the second of Mr. Mere- 

us dith’s novels in the new edition published by 
Messrs. Constable, and, like Richard Fevere!, it has been 
considerably cut about and altered. None of the charac- 
ters is quite taken away, as Mrs. Grandison was, and the 
number of chapters remains the same; but the same 
influences which were at work in the revision of the 
earlier novel have evidently operated on Mr. Meredith in 
the case of Evan MHarringlon. His alterations make the 
impression, at any rate on one reader, that he has set 
himself in cold blood to give a more plausible, common- 
sense aspect to a plot which was originally conceived in 
the rather boisterous spirit of farce. Evan Harrington, the 
romance of a Tailor who would be a gentleman, was 
fundamentally a faree, and it is a risky thing to try to 
improve it, thirty-five years after, into a comedy more of 
the type of the Egos’. 

Comparing the new edition with the old, I find that out 
of a volume of 518 pages of 39 lines each, a total repre- 
senting 1101 lines has been omitted, while additions or 
substitutions have been made amounting to 17+ lines. The 
cuts principally affect one personage —-the Jack Raikes 
who was Evan's schoolboy ‘ friend’ in the earlier version 
of the story, and whose fantastic buffoonery contributed 
largely towards keeping up its swing and ‘go.’ Without 
Jack Raikes and the Countess de Saldar, the two really 
pretentious people in the story and caricatures both. this 
tale of a great imposture indulged in, against his will, by 
a romantic young man who cannot get out of a false posi- 
tion, would collapse of its inherent impracticabilities. It 
is only by the brazen scheming of the Countess and the 
bubbling histrionics of Raikes, and by diverting attention 
from the essential improbabilities of the situation, that the 
farce, which otherwise would degenerate into absurdity, is 
sustained. The Countess de Saldar remains. But Raikes, 
apparently because Mr. Meredith now sees too clearly that 
his character is incompatible with that of a real friend of 
the hero, is put as far as possible into the background. A 
‘part,’ to speak as in a drama, extending to some 1500 
lines, is blue-pencilled by Mr. Stage-manager Meredith, so 
that now it amounts to only about 800. The loss is not 
one, perhaps, which any of us will feel acutely so far as 
Mr. John Raikes is concerned. That mercurial youth was 
one of the dullest of Mr. Meredith’s wags. His brilliant 
efforts were meant to be forced. 
the stage of a provincial theatre, and now his creator has 
hissed him off'a larger. But Raikes was a necessary agent 
in the plot, and his loss will, I think, be felt here and 
there by new readers in a certain dissatisfaction as to the 
sequence of events, which will disturb the balance of the 
whole and suggest difficulties which Mr. Meredith, perhaps 
unconsciously, enabled us to evade merely by the presence 
of this would-be ‘ agreeable rattle.’ 

In his earlier version the author wrote of him familiarly 
as ‘ Jack,’ or, more grandiloquently, the mock-heroic ‘ Mr, 
John Raikes.’ Now he is ‘ Mr. Raikes,’ or, contemptuously, 
‘Raikes.’ His relations with Evan are more strictly 
defined. The incident of their meeting on the road is 
entirely re-written; Raikes’s own account of himself cur- 
tailed ; and Evan’s hail-fellow-well-met and rather amused 
attitude is expressly altered, a sentence being interpolated 
to explain that he had little gratification at the meeting. 
later on, Mr. Meredith again adds a sentence, making 
Evan ‘relieved by the departure of the weariful funny 
friend he would not shake off, but could not well link 
At last Raikes becomes simply a ‘ distasteful 
No doubt this clears up a_ psychological 


with,’ 
comrade,’ 
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difficulty ; but, dramatically, it makes a new one. It was 
Evan’s friendship towards Raikes which procured for the 
latter his invitation to Beckley Court, where the great 
farce of Tailordom among the aristocrats was being played ; 
and the now defined antipathy of Evan for this mere 
hanger-on must surely puzzle the reader to explain why 
he brought Raikes to Beckley even against Rose Jocelyn’s 
wishes. Again, Mr. Meredith has cut down to a minimum 
the swaggering and drunken loquacity of Raikes at the 
cricket-supper, where he and Evan first meet Laxley and 
This is the only 


young Jocelyn, without knowing them. 
place in which Raikes was really amusing, and it seems 
a pity to have condemned the whole of the capital bur- 
lesque scene in which he airs before the rural waiter 
his notions of a little supper fit for a gentleman, and has 
to be content with bread and cheese for want of money to 
py for more. 
is taken away, no proper reason remains for the quarre| 
between him and Laxley, which involves Evan, and brings 
him to make that vital declaration as to his being the son 
of a snip, which pursues him when he is installed alongsid, 
of his antagonists at Beckley Court. L.axley has no prove 
cation to make fun of Raikes, and Evan's outburst is quite 
atuitous. 

A completely new point is that Raikes is now made to 
know, and to have known from their school-days, that Ivan 
How then explain, with his character, 
Nor are the cuts 


or 
gi 


was a tailor’s son. 
his attaching himself to van at all > 
always followed out. The omission of Raikes’s disquisition 
on Endymion’s lunacy, and the folly of the farmer who 
trusted the moonish youth with his muttons, makes the 
retention of his subsequent remark that Endymion must 
have watched the scraggy mutton served at the Cudford 
Academy somewhat incomprehensible. Lastly, though 
the tin-plate episode was always rather hard to understand, 
Mr. Meredith has now made it vaguer than ever. Raikes, 
the new reader wil! find, is still the sport of eccentric old 
Tom Cogglesby, and earns his income by wearing a tin- 
plate—but where? and what? In the old version we 
are, at any rate, told that ‘I carry my name behind 
“John F. Raikes, gentleman.”’ In the new this ex- 
planatory part is cut, and the practical joke becomes as 
dim as, say Mr, Spencer’s knowledge of the Absolute. 
Structurally, this recasting of Raikes is the only 
important change ; though Caroline’s troubles are accented 
as a motive for Evan’s action—part of the attempt to make 
it more plausible. But many of the smaller additions and 
omissions are significant of Mr. Meredith’s own altered 
outlook on life. Mr. Meredith now dissociates himself 
from the personal remarks on eating and drinking in the 
earlier version. [lis assertion that ‘a pint of Port every 
day is a noble piece of Habit, and a distinguishing stamp 
on the body of Time, fore and aft ; one that I for my part 
wish every man io these islands might daily atflix, 
disappears. He no longer ‘cherishes a belief that at some 
future day the speculative Teuton and experimental Gaul 
will make pilgrimages solely to view’ the sight of the 
‘oreat meeting of beef and Britons.’ And ‘ gratitude ° no 
longer * forbids’ that he ‘should say a word against good 
Ale.’ Where formerly he wrote, ‘I admit that I myseli 
am not insensible to the effects of the first glass of 
champagne,’ he will now only ‘confess’ the same of * the 
hand here writing.” And he omits altogether the nest 
sentence, ‘I feel the earthly Muse escaping me, and a 
desire for the larger-eyed heavenly.’ How sad and bad 
and mad those younger days of Mr, Meredith’s were, to be 
sure. ‘The sarcasm at the expense of ‘ the arrant British 
Wife, inflexible in her own virtue and never certain of her 
husband’s when he is out of sight,’ is deleted. The 


impropriety of suggesting that it is ‘unfeminine of any 


dened tes Lh TS a adie 


But if Raikes’s vulgar exhibition of himself 
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woman to speak continuously anywhere 
‘n bed,’ is assuaged by leaving out the exception. 


except, perhaps, 
Three 
p! tys-upon-words are excised: no puns now permitted, 
The flea in Old Tom’s bed still disturbs the Green Dragon, 
bat 
mitigated. 


Finally, Mr. Meredith has not been satisfied about the 


his innuendos against the landlady’s virtue are 


romance underlying his farce, the love-scenes between 
Eyan and Rose Jocelyn. That delightful and characteristic 
English girl is deprived of a charming description. ‘Among 
virls you have creatures of the morning, of the night, and 
sf the twilight. Rose was of Aurora’s train; soft when 
you eaught her, shy in your shadow ; capable of melting 
wholly to your kiss, but untroubled, and light-limbed, and 
brisk, 


‘Tnere are some who neither thoroughly sleep, nor thoroughly 


a fresh young maid when you withdrew the charin. 


waken, but dream while they walk and toss while they lie. 


tose was a cool sleeper, and the light flowed into her open 


‘yes as into a house that lifts the blinds.’ 
That goes. ‘The first mutual declaration of love between 
tuse and Evan is much shortened ; a mistake with any of 
\Ir, Meredith’s love-scenes. And the author has carefully 
deprived poor Evan of two whole kisses, which alone would 
make his earlier incarnation happier, ‘The first of these 
Fea Harrington, after all, is a love-story) played a 
somewhat important part. Evan had appeased his con- 
science by restraining his wild desire to kiss Rose's lips, 
At 
‘Till death.” and giving him her hands, 


but 


warm beneath his mouth, and one eternal kiss hung ripe 


the end of chapter xxiii. they part, Rose whispering, 
In the old version, 
not in the new, the chapter concludes: ‘She was then 
fur him. The force of his passion plucked him dowr, but 
his lips rested on her forehead.’ Afterwards Evan had 
hugged the thought that he had been honourable enough 
only to kiss heron the forehead. Now he feels ‘ splendidly 
Without 


inquiring too closely into the human nature, or the literary 


chivalrous’ beeause he did not even do that. 


effectiveness, of either version, perhaps I may venture to 
describe one as a passionate young writer's feeling for the 
situation, and the other as the colder second-thought of 
later years. Altogether in the new version Mr. Meredith 
makes Evan's sense of his ‘ false position’ more prominent, 
and every alteration seems inspired by a desire to ration- 
alise the situation, by balancing one motive against another, 
instead of carrying it off with the high hand, by vigour of 
movement and the literary bluff of fantastic characterisa- 
tion, Harringlon is Yet 


g down. 
some of us are irrational enough to sigh for the exuberance 


The new Evan toned 


of thirty-five years since, 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 


VIN, RICHMOND GOLF CLI By, SUDBROOK PARK 


aw . . 
\ I. have been told, often enough, that the right 
quality of ground for playing the game of golf is 
that whieh goes by the name of ‘links’ in Seotland and is 


firmed by alluvial deposit. It is therefore fairly natural 
ty infer that this ground will be found only at the mouths 
o! great rivers, where they debouch into the sea. But, in 
point of fact, a certain measure of alluvial de posit is likely 
to goon as far up the sides of any river as that river is 
tidal, 


would the tide go up, and on the biggest and broadest of 


The bigger and broader the river the further 


ur native rivers, on the silver Thames, the tide not only 
s’esup far, but, beyond doubt, once went up farther 
t } ans] the 


Whe v. . Z 
len Westminster was located beside the ford and the 
At that time, too, i! 


"ver flowed broader and less deep. 
IS reasonable ink that hieher also it was wider and 
nable to think that higher up also it was wider ani 

1] 

i 


| 


“SS Confined, and beyond doubt it once spread over al 
that land which is now the Sudbrook Park Golf Course, 
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The Richmond Golf Club is the name of the honourable 
society that exercise their craft with drive and occasional 
niblick on this green; and the soil which their efforts 


cleave with the latter hateful implement is found to be 
somewhat of the nature of that which Scotsmen dig at 


St. Andrews and Sassenachs at Sandwich; it is more or 
less sandy—a result of the alluvial deposit on the old river 
bed. 

It is quite surprising that such a phenomenon should 
exist so near the metropolis. Tor it only needs to go to 
tichmond, overground or underground as it may please 
you, to drive a couple of miles, and you are there. The 
The drive through the gates of the 
lodge, appropriately tenanted by Hogg with his club- 


Park is charming. 


making shop, gives you a sense of entering into possession 
of a private estate, such as this course in fact is—the 


private leasehold property of its members. But, though 
we believe that for golfing purposes their right is exclusive, 
its more general uses are shared with the hydropathic 
hostelry, under whose roof, practically speaking, are the 
strictly private rooms of the club. ‘The house is charming, 
having none of that aspect of rather glaring novelty that 


It 


is, in fact, an old-fashioned country house of commodious 


is so little attractive in some of our golf club-houses. 


size,and in its pleasant gardens are seats in which the 
wearied golfer may enjoy his of/wm cum dignitate under the 
shade of magnificent elms. 


close vicinity of Sudbrook Park, and the golf course itself 


‘Umbrageous Ham’ js in 


enjoys a certain measure of this umbrageous pleasance. 
lor the great elm trees abound and form a_ principal 
hazard of the green for the erratic driver. Now one does 
not favour the elm, or any other forest tree, as an ideal 
hazard for the golfer, but in the case of Sudbrook the 
course has been so cunningly laid out, and the axe so 
cunningly laid to the roots of the trees—in the interest of 
the link-seape, no doubt, but without sacrifice of the land- 
scape—that he who drives with accuracy need not strike 


And _ his 


with all its due and blessed reward, for the lies are such 


accuracy meets 


. 


a tree throughout the round. 


as we have every right to expect from the sandy quality 
of the soil and the fine texture of the turf—which is the 
And from 
the excellent lie you may place yourself, with no excuse 


necessary consequence of that sandy quality. 


for error, on a no les; excellent putting-green, for this too 
is a natural consequence of the soil. A further consequence 
is that you may go out after a shower of rain and play 
nearly as comfortably as on a seaside link, with little of 
that muddy mess of clay on your ball, your club and your 
boots which is the familiar accompaniment on many an 


inland green after the rain. Bankers, too, the golfer may 


perchance find his way into and feel that his calamity is 
tempered by the sandy bottom which will take his 
reminiscences far away from London to the most ideal 
golf links of his acquaintance. At the season of the year 
the nightingales will sing to him from the bashes, the deer 
will come down to the railings of Richmond Park to 
wonder at him, and the wood-pigeons, cooing and nestling 
among the trees, environ him with suggestions of sylvan 
life far removed from the seaside links with which the 
sandy soil has an aflinity. 

A good drive and a long cleek approach may put the 
first-class player on the green of the first hole, and a drive 
and half iron shot on the green of the second; but all 
these must be accurately played shots or the elm trees 
The third 


Two moderate drives will bring the golfer to 


may receive the ball disastrously. hole is 
longer, 
ihe brink of a little ‘burn’—sinece we are in a_ sandy 
links let us speak Scoffice—and then a little mashie loft 
will take him to the green. Mighty men have carried 


this burnin two, but many, trying to be mighty, have 
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fallen in ing‘oriously. The fourth hole is within reach 
from the tee, but the hole is guarded by elms on the right 
and by the burn on the left. A three is below normal 
play. "A drive and iron shot may reach the fifth, and the 
sixth is within the compass of a single stroke. But the 
seventh again needs two of more than ordinary length to 
reach it, and a cross bunker jealously guards the hole. 
The eighth is a cleek shot or iron shot across a pond, and 
a drive and iron shot may bring you to the green of the 
ninth. Bat all these calculations are based on the 
assumption that you are guilty of no errors, for always 
there are the elm trees to punish divergence and bunkers 
in plenty to catch the topped shot. 

You are now close to the club-house again, and this 
arrangement of the course has the merit of giving two 
alternative starting-places and relieving any congestion 
that may threaten a crowded meeting. 

The tenth hole is better than good in four, though two 
shots along the railings of Richmond Park may reach it 
comfortably ; and the eleventh is a long and fine hole, for 
which five is a very satisfactory figure. The twelfth is a 
cleek shot to a green just beyond a cross-bunker. ‘Then 
comes a good hole again, for two fine shots, unless they 
he extra fine, will land you terribly near a big pond, 
beyond which lies the hole. Generally it is better to 
be short in two, then, lofting over, to take a five with 
gratitude. A drive and cleek shot, the latter needing 
much accuracy, will put you on the green of the next; 
and for the fifteenth you more or less retrace your steps 
to a hole which two long shots will hardly arrive at. The 
sixteenth is a cleek shot, almost an exact counterpart of 
the twelfth. Then, for the seventeenth, you have two 
full shots, or one and a cleek, to the brink of a bunker, 
beyond which lies the hole, within an easy loft. The last 
hole may be reached with a cleek, but an elm tree on the 
left demands careful attention. 

So it will seem that there are many holes which you 
may reach ia one. But these single strokes all require to 
be well played. And again, there are many holes that 
you can scarcely reach in two, and one which fine players 
ever arrive at in three. The record of the green is seventy- 
three strokes, which has been made by Hogg, the resident 
professional, and equalled by Taylor in a professional com- 
petition, 

Sunday play is permitted, but the Sabbath-breaking 
golfer is fittingly condemned, in the interest of the caddies’ 
morals, to the dire penance of carrying his own clubs. 


WANTED, A TRUSTWORTHY PEERAGE 


i on the Peerage consist of three parts, like ‘all 
J Gaul’ in the days of Cxsar. They are personal, 
genealogical, and heraldic. They all fail most signally in 
the genealogical department, most of them also in their 
heraldry, and many, even of those which profess the 
largest measure of omniscience, in their details. The 
point at which their heraldry fails is the question which 
they think it necessary to answer: Shall we pin our faith 
to the Heralds’ College and to it only? Heraldry and 
coats-of-arms existed before 1484, and it has not been 
made compulsory since then that we must all register our 
arms. At the present day to take out a licence for 
armorial bearings is enough. A man who receives a 
peerage, or even a knighthood or any other decoration, 
may like to go to the Heralds’ College to enrol formally 
the arms for which he already pays duty. The College 
sometimes waves aside the old coat and invents a new one 
——a piece of simple impertinence. Debrett, in such cases 
as that of Sir William Blunt, gives no arms, on the ground 
that they are ‘not yet granted at Heralds’ College.’ Sir 
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William is the seventh baronet, and the title was created 
in 1720. ‘The editor makes the mistake of thinking that 
because the College has not granted a coat-of-arms, there- 
fore the Blunt family have none —a pure assumption. 
larly Lords Basing, Berkeley, Shand, and others are deprived 
of the whole or part of the arms which are figured and 
described in Burke. We have heard a good deal lately 
about the assumption of unauthorised arms, but most of 
the cases cited are outside the mark. Why should not a 
gentleman use a certain shield, especially if it is one used 
by perhaps many gencrations of his ancestors? If he 
pays his tax he wrongs no one. It is absurd of course if 
he uses the inesecutcheon of Ulster, which denotes a 
baronet, or a bishop’s mitre or any similar sign ; but it is 
only absurd, not unlawful. ‘There are many families in 
England who have had arms on tombstones and on silver 
for perhaps six hundred years, yet have never asked the 
leave of the official heralds. ficial heraldry has always 
been very bad. Even Garter Kings of Arms seldom 
know heraldry. We have but to look at the way in 
which Sir Isaac Heard ruined the of the 
Nelsons. It was the same ‘Garter’ who did not know 
that the Lord Mayor within the City took precedence 
of all other subjects ; and nearly obliged the Lord Mayor 


Simi- 


old arms 


of that day to refrain from attending Nelson’s funeral. An 
attempt of Prince Albert, if we mistake not, to precede 
the Lord Mayor led to an investigation and acknowledg- 
ment. That Heralds’ College heraldry is no better in 
1897 than it was in 1805 may be learned by an inspection 
of the shields assigned to some of the new baronets. The 
‘forty foot reflecting telescope’ granted to Sir William 
Herschel and confirmed to his son, Sir John, finds its 
counterpart in the salt water fountain, ‘ playing proper,’ 
granted in 1895 to Sir John Brunner. But the worst 
example of recent times is the shield assigned to Sir EF. 
Burne-Jones. It forcibly reminds us of the coat of arms 
for which Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse took out a grant, except 
that the Titmouse device is excellent heraldry, if a little 
The arms of the Burne-Jones family is bad 
It is bad heraldry 


complicated. 
heraldry, and nearly as complicated. 
because, though there are two surnames, there is only one 
coat-of-arms, which Burke labels ‘ Jones,’ although the 
name occurs under ‘ Burne.’ Here is the heraldic de- 
scription. ‘Azure, on a bend sinister, argent, between 
seven mullets, four in chief and three in base, or, three 
pairs of wings, addorsed, purpure.’ Crest, ‘in front of 
flames of fire, proper, two wings elevated and addorsed, 
purpure.’ The 
arms of Boehm, Ashton, Forestier-Walker and Walker, 
Amherst of Hackney, James of Hereford, Rendel and 


Debrett adds, ‘on the crest, a mullet, or.’ 


Renals are flagrant examples of the new heraldry of the 


day. It may be worth while to note that mottoes and 
badges, however heraldic looking, are not ‘heraldic in- 
signia.” Some years ago certain undergraduates of Christ 


Church were fined by the local magistrates for using the 
Cardinal’s hat on their note-paper, and neither their 
counsel nor the justices knew that a cardinal’s hat is not 
heraldry. But the general public has at the present (iy 
almost as little knowledge of ‘the science ’ as the college 
itself. Without going further into particulars or mention- 
ing any books but Burke and Debrett, we may point to 
difficulties in the achievements, as drawn or described, of 
Lady Hambledon, Lady Cromartie, the families of Paunce- 
fort-Duncombe, Loraine, Cowley, Crawford, Gladstone, 
Louis and several more, Dehreli being, on the whole, the 


greatest sinner in this respect, 
The personal part of books of this kind must cost the 
compilers infinite trouble. ‘The heraldic reader cares little 


Yet ignorance may lead to strange results. 
ol 


about it. 
Burke, perhaps wisely, avoids mention as far as_ possible 
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courtesy titles. Debrell, on the other hand, seems to have 
drawn up a system of his own. In naming the scions of 
the house of Northumberland, he calls the younger sons of 
Lord Percy ‘the Honourable.’ But as sons of the eldest son 
of a duke they should be ‘ Lords.’ Lord Perey only ranks 
as an earl in the peerage but he ranks as a marquis by 
courtesy. In the somewhat similar case of the Marquis of 
(iranby, we find that while he is a marquis by courtesy, he 
is a baron in the peerage, yet his daughters enjoy the 
titles by courtesy of the daughters of a marquis. Either 
they, or the younger sons of Lord Percy, are wrongly 
laced. Both cannot be right. These are matters in 
which a book on the peerage may easily be made infalli- 
ble, and in which error leads to serious confusion At 
page 221 of Burke a lady is described as dying in 1395, yet 
she was alive in 1895, The marvel is, not that such 
errors should occur, but that they should be of such rare 
vecurrence. 

In genealogical matters peerages have long been the 
laughing-stock of historians. The old legends of For- 
tescue, Seymour, Weldon, Lister, Dering, Burrard and 
others have been exploded over and over ayain, but they 
crop up at intervals, and very persistently in some cases. 
Last year we were told that Sir Anthony Weldon ‘is 
descended from Bertram de Weltden, Bishop of Durham, 
femp. Conquest.’ use in pointing out 
that before the Reformation bishops did not acknow- 
ledge their offspring as a rule, and that in any case the 
name ‘ Bertram de Weltden’ is all but impossible. But 
allowing for a moment that some Weldon wrote his 
name ‘De Weltden,’ and that his claim of parentage was 
admitted by the bishop, a further and much more serious 
backed with the 
authority of Bishop Stubbs and Le Neve’s Faséi, that no 
Bertram was ever Bishop of Durham, and no Bertram de 
Weltden ever bishop anywhere. We have long believed in 


There is no 


dificulty ensues. Historians assert, 


Shirley's Voble and Gentlemen, and undoubtedly it is an 
admirable book and, for nearly forty years, has been 
esteemed as wonderfully correct. This year Debrett 
treats us once more to ‘De Weltden and Bishop Ber- 
tram.’ Shirley does not name the Weldon family. He 
also omits Burrard, about whom until this year Burke 
‘The name of 
this 


Norman 


had the following remarkable sentence : 
this family is of purely Saxon compound.’ — For 
statement we now read: ‘This family is of 
origin.’ How the compiler can be sure we do not 


know, for the first Burrard named 


150 


died as lately as 


As to the Derings, Burke is again very unlucky 


and Debrett no better. The first says boldly, * This is 
one of the very few houses still existing in England 


of undoubted Saxon origin.’ Debrett is hardly so sure : 
the editor may have heard of Shirley. ‘The family of 
Dering is a very old Saxon one.’ This is perfectly true- 

what is not true is that Sir Henry Dering is descended 
from it, except possibly in the female line. Vitalis Fitz 
Osbert, a Norman, married, in the reign of Henry II. the 
daughter of Dering, who appears to have been a worthy 
citizen of London. His name frequently occurs in the 
manuscripts at St. Paul’s. 
where near the modern Fetter Lane, aresort of armourers, 
as the name denotes, and may well have been of Saxon 
origin. that of 
Among the few errors we find in 
Shirley his account of the Seymours must rank first. He 
Says they are descended from ‘Roger de Seimor or 
Seymour who lived in the reign of Henry 1.’ 
may doubt the very existence of Roger in the reign of 
Henry I. At that date we only meet the name as Simar. 
There was ‘ Wills. fil. Simar, a tanner, apparently a man 


Ile seems to have lived some- 


Another wealthy 


London family is 
Seymour, or Seymer. 


But we 


of wealth, who had a residence near that of the great 
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William Malet, in or before 1115, his name occurs 
several times in old documents at St. Paul’s. He was 
probably the ancestor of Robert Seymer of Walden in 
Essex. The name has an agricultural sound about it, for 
a seamer is a sower. To Robert succeeded his son, John, 
a fishmonger in the city. John was father of Thomas, a 
mercer, who was a man of wealth and consideration and 
sheriff in 1516, His father, John, the fishmonger, there- 
fore flourished in or about 1470, and Robert Seymer of 
Walden may have been living in 1599, at the time of the 
usurpation of Henry IV. Thomas, the sheriff, 
knighted and in 1520 was mayor. Shirley quotes Collins 
as giving a seal of Seimor in or about 1239. Heraldry in 
the first half of the thirteenth century is not to be relied 
on, but ‘ wings’ are mentioned and the mayor, according 
to Stow, had three wings on his shield. 


was 


In the reign of 
Henry VIII. we find Sir John Semer’s name as bearing 
‘two wings conjoined in lure,’ but his place of residence is 
not mentioned in the list of Standards printed in Bentley’s 
Excerpta. Camden and other Jacobean genealogists try to 
connect the father of Jane, the queen of Henry VIIL, 
with an old west country family of St. Maur, about which 
little or nothing is known. There is no authority for 
making John Seymour, sheriff in Hampshire and Wiltshire 
in the reign of Henry VI., any connection of Roger 
St. Maur of the reign of Henry III.; and though the 
Elizabethan heralds did their best, finding much to go 
upon in a row of four ‘Johns’ of whom the queen’s father 
was the last, and though, moreover, the Seymours of 186.;, 
adopted the St. Maur surname, the pedigree from Simar 
‘tanator’ is far more trustworthy. In any ca-e, Shirley 
makes a great stretch in placing the Seymours of Maiden 
Bradley as Wiltshire landowners before the time of 
Richard III, Ifthe Seymer of that date held land it was 
much more probably at Walden in Essex. It will be curious 
if it turms out that Queen Jane, like Qlueen Anve, wis 
‘descended out of the City.’ Sir Godfrey Bullen was a 
so was Sir Thomas Seimer. 


mercer ; Another name is 


included by Shirley without proof. He says of the Listers 
of Gisburne that their pedigree is traced to Edward II. 
Undoubtedly there were Listers then and long betore. 
‘The name is common in Yorkshire, where it connects itself 
with the cloth-working industry and answers to Waiker, 
Sherman, Tucker, Turner, Callender, Weaver, Webber, aud 
many more. Before the Listers attained territorial rank 
they had to earn money by listing. Thomas, the son of 
one Christop' cr Lister. flourished in the reign of hdward IV, 
but this does not relieve him from the condition just 
mentioned. ‘The best pedigree of the Ribblesdale Listers 
is in a book where we should hardly expect to find it, 
namely, Storer’s MWi/d Cattle. At p. 284 we read of a 
widow, a Mrs. Lister, who, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, married Sir Thomas Assheton, Sir Thomas 
had no children, and when he died in 1097 he left Gisburne 
Park to her son, Thomas Lister. 
is a brilliant and plausible work of the imagination. 
It does 


not greatly matter, the more so as these pieces of pure 


The pedigree in Burke 
Either Burke deceived Shirley or Shirley Burke. 


fiction, always rare in Shirley, are gradually disappearing 
from Burke, with ‘la Tour Noir,’ Fortescue, and other 
ornaments of the old editions. Doyle showed us in his 
Oficial Baronage, an oddly misnamed essay, what may be 
done in the way of accuracy and detail, and there is no 
reason why his good example may not be extensively 
followed in the near future. The fictions regarding the 
Loftus-Tottenhams, the Byrons, the Veseys, the ‘‘urnors 
and others have disappeared of late. The Methuen pedi- 
gree may soon join them, and we confidently look for a 
collection in which truth will obtain the first hearing, 


whether in heraldry, in personal details or in pedigrees, 


JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT 


FFNHE. question of who discovered America has as many 
answers as that older one of who killed Cock Robin, 
One man started the work of exploration, another made 
the actual discovery, and yet a third had the honour and 
glory. We all know about Columbus, the justly famous 
Admiral of the Ocean, and the American continent 
preserves for all time the name of that prototype of the 
slobe-trotter, the Florentine Amerigo Vespucci, whose 
tourist curiosity has somehow gained him immortal fame 
of a kind. But it might puzzle many worthy citizens to 
name the third man that we have in our mind, the first 
discoverer of the American Continent, were it not that 
good Mr. Bayard has lately been helping Bristol to 
celebrate his memory, which has long been unjustly over- 
looked by geographers. The United States—-who desire 
it to be understood that, to all practical intents and 
purposes, they are America—made a great deal of fuss 


five years ago about the fourth centenary of the voyage of 


Columbus, It is to be feared that they will find it difficult 
to get up a due enthusiasm this year about John and 
Sebastian Cabot: and yet it was those hardy and some- 
what mysterious Venetians, and neither the great Genoese 
nor the prying Florentine, who made the actual discovery 


of the American Continent sometime in the summer of 


1407. They had thus a year’s clear start of Columbus, 
who only reached the mouth of the Orinoco in 119s, and 
as Mr. Bayard rather prosaically observed, ‘it was from 
sristol that the first agent was sent to discover the land 
called America.’ There is a certain vagueness about the 
story, though its main facts are perfectly well established, 
which perhaps affords the reason why the popular mind 


has never, on this side of the Atlantic, made a hero of 


either John or the less cloudy Sebastian Cabot. Vespucci, 
of course, though we know little enough and care less about 
the details of his life, survives by the accident that he gave 


4 


a name to the fruit of another man’s labour. ‘The story ot 


Columbus, with his heroism and his science, his chains and 
his glory, ean never fade from the memory of one who has 
heard it told in childhood. 

But there is no such romantic interest inthe lis 
two Cabots. St. Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol —the 


that Chatterton has made pathetically fameus—still con- 


es of the 


? 
church 


tains the whale’s rib that the Cabots set up just four cen 
turies ago as a trophy from their New Iound Land, and 
the Company of Merchaut Venturers, with its picturesque 
Mlizabethan title, survives to this day to do credit to 


Sebastian Cabot, who founded it on December Is, 1551, 


and along with it brought in a new era in the history of 


The estab- 


lishment and incorporation of this early Chartered Com- 


commerce and of British merchant shipping. 


pany was by far the most important work of Sebastian 


4 


Cabot's later life. In it he saw the free expansion of those 
colonising impulses and geographical ideas which had been 
the lode-star of his early life, but which circumstances had 
forced him to repress. After the two famous voyages of 
1497 and 1498, in which America was unprofitably dis- 
covered by the Cabot family, the ‘closeness’ of the Tudors 
prevented the Venetians from again crossing the Atlantic, 
and from about 1519 to 1547 Sebastian Cabot betook him- 
self to the Spanish King. As a coloniser, he was not a 
conspicuous success. Perhaps his heart was not in the 
work, and it was fated that he was only to rise to greatness 
when backed by his native town of Bristol. Perhaps it 
is true, as Oviedo says, that ‘he was a good person, and 
skilful in his office of cosmography and making a map of 
the whole world in plane or in a spherical form, but it is 
not the same thing to command and govern people as to 


point a quadrant or an astrolabe.’ Any way, no fortune 
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smiled on Cabot until Edward VI. called him back to Eng- 
land, pensioned him, and encouraged him to form his 
long-dreamed-of Company ‘for the searche and discoverie 
of the northern part of the world by sea, to open a way 
and passage to Cathay by the North-east.’ It was this 
which only in our own day Nordenskiold has 
proved a possible reality——-which lay at the bottom of 
Cabot’s enthusiasm, and he was rewarded by the discovery 
of Muscovy and the birth of that Anglo-Russian commerce 
which has gone on increasing, with occasional checks, 


dream 


almost ever since. One of our few glimpses vf Sebastian 
Cabot shows him in his last years, at the age of eighty, 
with the Italian gaiety unconqucred by English fogs or 
Labrador cold. At the sailing of the third expedition to 
Russia, says one of the Venturers, ‘ Master Cabot gave to 
the poor most liberal alms, wishing them to pray for the 
good fortune and prosperous success of the Searchihii/!; 
and then, at the sign of the Clrisfopher, he and his friends 
bangucted and made... great cheer; and for very joy 
that he had to se 


covery, he entered into the dance himself among the rest 


the towardness of our intended dis- 
of the young and lusty company ; which, being ended, he 
and his friends departed, most gently commending us to 
the governance of Almighty God.’ It is hard to imagine 
the octogenarian Chairman of a modern Chartered Company 
leading off the ball in honour of an expedition’s departure ; 
but, for that matter, ‘the governance of Almighty God’ 
has just as little to do with the business nowadays. 

About the early part of Sebastian Cabot’s life, and that 
achievement for which Mr, Bayard praised him at Bristol, 
there is, unfortunately, no such clear testimony. Sebastian, 
in fact, has been ‘the sphinx of North American history 
for over three hundred years.’ A controversy has even 
raged as to whether it was John Cabot or his son to whom 
the honour of the voyage of 1407 
no Hakluyt chronicled the journey, and 


is due. History is silent 
on this matter ; 
‘of what tempests they encountered, what mutinies they 
calmed, no record has been preserved.’ A Bostonian has 
attempted to deprive Sebastian of all credit, in a pamphlet 
John Cabot 


0. Literally, of course, that is true enough, in the 


whose algebraical title was ‘ Sebastian Cabot 


sense that no man would have done anything in this world 
without the antecedent assistanee of his father. But the 
controversy is otherwise as vain as that of the Owl in Mr, 
Mroude’s apologue, which 


whether the owl or the ego existed first. All that we 


Sy 


pent its days in meditating 
know of John Cabot is that he was a Venetian sailor and 
merchant, who obtained a patent from Henry VII. in | 10) 
to make discoveries beyond seas, and sailed from Bristol in 
the spring of 1107, with his son Sebastian. The two came 
home with a tale of new land, which, as we now know, 
must have been the American continent, ‘among the Polar 
bears, the rude savages and ihe dismal cliffs of Labrador.’ 
On St. John’s Day the expedition—two tiny vessel dis- 
covered the island of Cape Breton and the coast of Nova 
Scotia. The inscription on a map, made fifty years later 
by Sebastian Cabot, which used to hang in Queen Fliza- 
beth’s gallery at Whitehall, ran thus: ‘In the year of our 
Lord 1497, Joha Cabot, a Venetian, and his son Sebastian, 
discovered that country which no one before his time ven- 


tured to approach, on 2tth June, about five o’clock in the 
morning, ile called the land lerra pronun visu, because, 
as I conjecture, this was the place that first met his eye 
In the following year one of 


anade 


in looking from the sea.’ 
the Cabots—some say it was John, some Sebastian 


a second voyage to the new found land. He pushed as 


g 
far north as 07 SO’ in search of that North-West passage 
which has been the grave of so many of his English fol- 
lowers, and then the icy terrors of the Arctic zone made 


his men fearful, and forced him to turn southward, The 
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sight of eighteen hundred miles of the North American 
sea-coast, as far as 38° N, lat., rewarded his voyage, and 
he came home eager to lead out new expeditions, which 
the Tudor parsimony prevented. 

It is a thousand pities that so little is certainly known of 
these two voyages. We are not greatly interested, indeed, 
to know whether John or Sebastian was the actual leader 
in the discovery of America, though every consideration 
inclines us to believe that John Cabot was the real Simon 
Pure, and that his death on returning from the second 
voyage, along with the comparative youth of his son, who 
was born in 1474, and of whom we have Oviedo’s testimony 
that he was not a born leader of men, put an end to 
further exploration. But in the absence of any new source 
of information, we can only divide our admiration between 
the two great Venetians, and suppose that the dim form of 
John Cabot is one more instance of the haze which has 
overshadowed many of our most daring adventurers. His 
very name is in doubt: Gabote, Kabotto, Cabote, Gaboto, 
Shabot, Tabot, are some of the forms taken in contem- 
porary documents by a name which was probably Gavotta 
in Venice, and which has been anglicised and still endures 
in America as Cabot. In America his admirers naturally 
lay stress on the fact-—if fact it be—that Cabot was ‘the 
first Englishman who landed in America, and the earliest 
to discover that part of the continent now called the 
United States, and thereby to secure its English colonisa- 
tion, There is no question here, of course, of the Norse 
discoveries five centuries earlier, which led to nothing. In 
this country perhaps we may more correctly reverence the 
nane of Cabot, because its bearer stands in the forefront of 
that great outburst of maritime exploration and conquest 
which grew so glorious under Elizabeth and laid the 
foundation of our greatness. It must be remembered 
tat Englishmen took no part in the earlier half of the 
three centuries of discovery which doubled the size of the 


known world between 1350 and 1050. 


The modern map 
was constructed chiefly by adventurers of other nations, 
especially of Italy. The seamen of Genoa and Venice 
showed the way to the Spanish and Portuguese, to whom 
their discoveries were of more use than to their own 
‘It was the same in England,’ as Mr. Payne has 
poiuted out: “the Italian merchants of London and the 


Italian seamen of 


States, 


the links between the 
great movement of maritime exploration and an insular 
people which at the eleventh hour began to take part in 


y+ 


it. Thus John Cabot, the Venetian, and his English-born 


Bristol were 


son Sebastian, gave a great impetus to English seamanship 
tthe end of the fifteenth century by their example and 
their suecess Fifty years later Sebastian Cabot repeated 
tt the Merchant 
Venturers, to which was due our Eastern trade. 


‘he service by founding Company of 
In the 
light of recent events one is free to say that this was a 
much more decided benefit to England than the discovery 
of America, 


THE DIPSOMANIA OF THE BISHOP 


i I. was not really a bishop: he was not even one of 

the inferior clergy. No scrupulous Churehman 
heed be deterred from reading this story upon that score. 
lhe nickname of ‘The Bishop’ had been bestowed upon 
him partly as a tribute to the solemnity of his appearance, 
tnd partly because he used to contribute a summary of the 


News of the week to a high Church organ. 
Writes 


A man who 
for the religious papers and rabs shoulders with 
‘porting journalists in certain Fleet Street public-houses, 
Sliable to get that sort of nickname given to him. 

‘Te he was not really a bishop, however, he was really a 
lipsomaniae, and he made no secret of his weakness. 
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‘T admit it,’ he said. 
it. Tm a dipsomanaic, but—— 

And in that ‘but’ of his lay all the essence of this story. 

He was older, by some years, than I was; and I freely 
acknowledge that I made his acquaintance in a public- 
house. It was in my salad days when, fresh from the 
perusal of All in a Garden Fair, 1 believed that the 
frequentation of Tleet Street public-houses was the way to 
hear the literary news, and pick up any editorship that 
happened to be going begging. Nowadays I know better ; 
but Iet that pass. It is the Bishop’s story and not my 
own that I propose to tell. 

The Bishop patronised me to the extent of sometimes 
allowing me to pay for his refreshments; and he talked 
literature—destroying the greatest modern reputations 
with an interjection or a shrug of the shoulders—though 
he never procured me any editorship, I thought him a 
great critic then, and I think so still, for posterity has 
accepted most of his unfavourable opinions. And, one day, 
he confessed to me that he was a dipsomaniac, but 

‘Bat pour le bon motif, my boy. 


‘Il own up to it. 


’ 


I even glory in 


I am a dipsomaniac 
pour le bon motif. It’s not thirst that does it, my boy. It’s 
ambition,’ 

‘Ambition ’’ I repeated in my astoaishment. 

‘So that puzzles you, does it? I’m not surprised. I've 
never told any one else about it, but if you care to come 
round and see me some evening I'll explain.” 

| said that I should be very pleased to avail myself of 
his invitation, and the Bishop added : 

‘Clifford’s Inn is the address. 
Youll be sure to find me. 
eleven. I 


Come any evening. 
But don’t come later than 
er—generally—well anyhow you’d better come 
before eleven than after.’ 

[ understood. The most hardened dipsomaniac does 
iat care to admit, in the early afternoon, that he is never 
sober after eleven o'clock at night. 

‘I'll come between nine and ten, ifthat will suit vou,’ I 
said, and so it was agreed. 
About a weck after 
wards | emboldened myself so far as to pay my promised 
1} 


This much by way of prelude. 
ca Somehow or other, however, I got delayed upon the 
road and ten o'clock had already struck when I kicked iny 
way up the dingy staircase and knocked at the Bishop's 
door. The huskiness of his ‘come in’ warned me that his 
potations had already made some progress, and I stammered 
an apology, saying naively : 

‘I’m afraid I’m a bit later than you expected me, Shall 
I come back again another evening * ’ 

He made me welcome, however, waving me with a 
magnificent gesture to an easy chair, filling a glass for me 
and replenishing his own. 

‘No apologies,’ he said. ‘Very glad to see you. Very 
glad you found me like this. 
me better.’ 


It'll help you to understand 


There was a dignity about the man in spite of the way 
in which he lurched whenever he left the safe anchorage 
of his revolving chair, in spite of the horrid smell of 
spirits that pervaded all the room, and in spite of the ugly 
row of empty bottles that lined one of the walls. 

He had been writing. Loose sheets of untidy manuscript 
lay scattered about the table or fallen on the floor. His 
Great beads of 
perspiration stood out upon his forehead, and he had 
evidently been combing his thin hair with agitated fingers. 


face was flushed like a harvest moon. 


His readiness to lay aside the work and talk amazed me, 
for my experience of dipsomaniacs was limited. 

‘Young man,’ he said solemnly, ‘1 told you that I was 
a dipsomaniac and gloried in it, You may believe me or 


not as you like, but what I tell you is the trath. I could 
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leave off the drink to-morrow if I chose to, But I don't 
choose to, and if you wish to know I'll tell you why.’ 

I bent my head. Was it not for the express purpose of 
hearing the reason that I had come to see him > 

‘I am a dipsomaniac for the same reason for which 
Schiller was a dipsomaniac. You've heard of Schiller, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Carlyle’s Life of Schiller was in the school library,’ | 
answered. ‘I once dipped into it on a wet halt-holi- 
day.’ 

‘And you remember that passage where Carlyle speaks 
of Schiller retiring with Rhenish wine to the summer- 
house at the bottom of his garden, drinking excessively 
while he composed his imperishable works, killing himself 
that he might live for ever, offering up the instants of 
time upon the altar of eternity ?’ 

I had to admit that my recollection of the passage was 
of the vaguest. 

‘In that passage,’ said the Bishop, with hortatory 
extension of his forefinger, ‘in that passage you have the 
whole secret of Schiller’s greatness. He cid not shrink 
from sacrifice ; he sacrificed his body to his soul.’ 

And with that he drained his tumbler and refilled it, 
adding : 

‘1 too, like Schiller, am compelled to sacrifice my body 
to my soul.’ 

It sounded like the speech of a madman; yet I was 
forced to admit that there was method in the madness. 

‘] was,’ he said, ‘that most miserable of beings, a hard- 
worked journalist with literary ambitions. I wanted to 
dream, to imagine; and my brain was always kept at 
work upon dull events of merely momentary interest— 
the Irish Question, the Eastern Question, the Labour 
Question, and the like. It is easy enough to be ambi- 
tious when you are living that sort of life. But to 
imagine—to have ideas unrelated to anything you read in 
the morning pipers—that is not so easy. You will find 
that out for yourself, my friend, in time.’ 

I nodded mournfully. In my small way | had already 
begun to find it out. Ransacking a dozen newspapers for 
subjects for topical leaderettes has a numbing effect upon 
the brain which no one can realise who has not tried it. 
What more natural under the circumstances than that the 
high-strang ambitious man should take to drink to drown 
his disappointment ? 

Thus I ruminated, making a rough guess at the psycho- 
and immediately discovered that my 
Drinking steadily the while 


logy of the case, 
conjecture was quite wrong. 
the Bishop put me right. 

an idea—a new idea—a vast idea 


Once, it seemed, he had had 





one of those ideas that 
set a man’s brain throbbing and his blood tingling with 
the confident assurance of immortal fame. 

‘It came to me mysteriously,’ he said, ‘in an hour of 
exaltation ; and it vanished again as mysteriously as it had 
come. Driven out by the topics of the day—the Irish 
(Question, the Eastern Question and what not—it fled from 
me, as it seemed, beyond recall. In my rare hours of 
leisure I idly racked my brains to bring it bick. It would 
not come. I felt the aching void that it had left; but fill 
that void I could not—nor ceuld have if my lite had been 
at stake.’ 

So the man had taken to drink to console him fur the loss 
ofan idea! That was my next thought ; and I found some- 
thing heroic in it, even though my friend, with his blood- 
shot eyes and flaming face looked very far from heroic at 
that Once more, however, I found myself 
mistaken, 

‘Now, mark my words, young man. 
of drink that I recovered that idea. 
night by accident—such an accident as might happen even 


moment. 


It was by means 
i got drunk one 
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to yourself—and in the twinkling of an eye my lost idey 
I was no longer the hack journalist, 
I was 


came back to me. 
tied to the chariot wheels of the morning paper. 
the man of genius, furnished with the wide strong winys 
that should enable him to soar. It was as though some 
superior power had put into my hands the golden key that 
ualocks the magic land of fancy. Since then I have 
always known how to obtain access to the glorious king- 
dom of ideas, and I travel thither and am happy every 
evening of my life.’ 

The impulse was strong to question him about this 
idea of his, adding that he was now drank enough to 
have all his wits about him. But he talked oa too fast to 
give me the chance of thus outraging the laws of hospi- 
tality. 

‘Don’t think that I am talking at random, my young 
‘What I am telling you is one of the 
The phenomenon which men 


friend,’ he said. 
simplest of scientific truths, 
call inspiration depends upon a certain physiological con- 
dition of the brain. To some men it comes naturally, and 
to others it never comes at all; and there is a great third 
class who cin only induce it artificially by stimulants.’ 

I began to smile, but I was instantly repressed. 

‘It is not on my own authority, that I make this state- 
ment. I take it from the writings of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—a physician, mind you—who works the theory 
out, methodically, in one of his Breakfast Table books, to 
explain why so many men of genius have lived dissipated 
lives. 
been the greatest achievement of that great American 


I consider the development of this theory to have 


man of letters.’ 

I wondered what the feelings of the abstemious octo- 
genarian would have been if he could have foreseen that 
his obiter dictum would be made to farnish an excuse for 
the glass —for so many glasses, in fact--in such a case as 
this. I concluded that he would have felt as curious as | 
did to glance over the work of genius produced under 
such remarkable conditions. 

Meanwhile, however, my companion’s potations were 
beginning to have their natural effect. His head nodded 
drowsily on his chest. He spoke with effort, and in shorter 
sentences, 

‘You think it’s killing me. So it is. 
Doctor’s told me so lots of times. 


Everybody says 
so: everybody’s right. 
“ Doctor,’ I say to him, “ what’s use telling me that? 
Doing it on purpose. Must 
have great thoughts, great ideas. Can't get them any 
other way. Get them this way, every night. Hand 
shakes a bit, but brain works like blazes. No wife, no 
Must get work of genius 
You 


Know it already, doctor. 


family, so what's the odds ? 
finished. Work of genius more important than me. 
patch me up and make me last as long as possibie.” ’ 

He was getting more and more drowsy as he jerked out 
the phrases. . 

‘Killing myself, doctor. Going to live for ever, were 
his last words; and then the brandy prevailed over him 
and he fell! fast asleep in his chair. 

My curiosity was too strong to be resisted any longer | 
stepped over to the table, picked up a handful of the sheets 
of manuscript, and read the work of genius while its author 
slept. And, of course, as you have guessed, it was not 4 
work of genius at all but only a weird assemblage of insane 
imaginings, varied only by occasional flashes of borrowed 
inspiration—-sparks of fire stolen shamelessly from the 
heavens of other men. It seemed to me even that I could 
put my finger on the spot where each night’s work be 
and could trace the gradual effect on it of each fresh ¢ 
of brandy. Saddened beyond measure, I put the mainte 
script back in its place, and stole quietly out of the reom, 
leaving the dipsomaniac to his drunken slumbers, and 
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musing upon the rude awakening that must be in store for 
him when he had written all he wished to write. 
x % * # 

But that rude awakening never came. 

A few weeks afterwards, I heard that the Bishop was 
very ill, and I went round to see him, and if possible to 
cheer him up. 

Though I came quite early in the afternoon, [ found 
him drunk ; but this time it was a different sort of drunken- 
ness. He was maudlin, and melancholy, and the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

‘It’s killing me,’ he said. 
another week to live.’ 

| said something which showed that I had misunder- 
stood him, so he added: ‘Not the drink. It’s not the 
drink that’s killing me. It’s the disappointment.’ 

So he had read his own book, and the shock had been 
tuo much for him. That was the conclusion that I jumped 
to, but it seemed that I was again mistaken. 

‘You don’t understand?’ he said. 
So I must tell you.’ 


‘I don’t suppose I’ve got 


‘Of course you 
don’t. 

‘Yes, tell me, I repeated sympathetically. 

‘Well, I'd got to the last chapter of the work and I 
had kept awake later than usual to finish it. Then some- 
how or other—I don’t know how it happened, unless it 
was the brandy that had got into my legs—lI lurched as I 
got up from my chair and knocked both the candles over. 
There was a blaze, and before I could pull myself together 
and put it out, nothing was left of my ten years toil but 
black cinders scattered about the room.’ 

I said nothing. It would not have comforted him to 
suggest that the loss, after all, was less than he imagined. 
Yet there was no other more adequate formula of consola- 
tion that occurred to me. 

‘I can’t begin it all over again,’ he continued. ‘I 
haven't the energy. I haven’t the health. No doctor 
could patch me up long enough for that. Just for the 
sake of this work I degraded myself, and made a beast of 
myself, and grew old before my time; and now I am 
going to die, killed by the knowledge that I have wasted 
myself in vain.’ 

‘But when the housemaid burnt the manuscript of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution 1 began. 

‘I know all about that,’ he answered. 
not a dipsomaniae, 





‘But Carlyle was 
He never made the great sacrifice of 
himself that I have made. He did not need to, because 
he was never a hack journalist as I have been. So I must 
die, and the world will think of me merely as a drunkard, 
and will never believe that it was ambition and not thirst 
or vice that drove me tothe drink. But you must tell the 
world. Promise me that you will tell the world about it 
after I am gone.’ 

I promised and in telling this story I fulfil my promise 
lulfl it perhaps even more truthfully than my friend 
expected. 

For, ten days after this talk of ours, the Bishop died ; 
aud Lam the only person who knows the secrets both of 


his life and of his death. Francis Gripsee, 


CHRISTMAS AT THE THEATRES 


\ R. OSCAR BARRETT’S pantomime at Drury Lane, 
« Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp, begins in the 
conventional dark demon scene, for which Mr. Caney has 
devised an exceptionally ingenious background, to wit 
the interior of the Great Pyramid, with mummies resting 
peacefully in all directions. 
'o visit this rather unusual resort for such a genie, sets to 
Work there and then to resurrect the deceased Egyptian 


The Spirit of Life, happening 


hotabilities, and among them the famous magician, Abana- 
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zar, a part entrusted to the stentorian-voiced Mr. Herbert 
Campbell. After this the pantomine starts in real earnest, 
in orthodox but rather up-to-date fashion. It is never a 
very merry pantomime, but it is certainly a most gorgeous 
one, surpassing, in the purely pictorial sense, anything ever 
seen, even at the ‘Lane.’ Notably beautiful among the 
many exceedingly elaborate scenes is the Widow Twankay’s 
‘ Model Laundry Establishment ’—the walls of which are 
lined with the very prettiest blue and white china tiles 
ever seen. Then come the Imperial gardens in which 
Aladdin and the Princess Badroulbadour have a courting 
scene by moonlight, @ /a Romeo and Juliet, and finally the 
wedding ceremonies which unite the immortal Chinese 
lovers, and which take place in the valley of ‘supreme 
delight,’ and in the presence of guests of quite celestial 
beauty and splendour of apparel. The Sun and Moon, 
having been invited to the festival, most politely take upon 
themselves the duty of improving the occasion by contri- 
buting the milky way and a vast number of stars, thereby 
adding immeasurably to the magnificence of the spectacle. 
Presently the clusters of electrical stars yield, as in almost 
blinding brilliance the Gregolati troupe of nine flying 
dancers descends from the blue, and Aladdin and _ his 
bride pass beneath them under a shower of glittering gold. 
Then the most marvellous effects of coloured light yet 
devised by scenic artist increase the splendour of an already 
dazzling pageant. Another very magnificent scene is 
Aladdin’s palace of ivory and pearl, in which occurs a 
procession of even greater beauty than the first. The 
transformation scene is very simple but in excellent taste. 
Mr. Dan Leno, who plays the Widow T'wankay, has worked 
up his part since the first night in marvellous fashion and, 
together with Mr. Herbert Campbell, provokes incessant 
laughter. The delightfully pretty Miss Decima Moore 
(Princess Badroulbadour) and Miss Ada Blanche (Aladdin) 
are exceptionally refined and elegant. The harlequinade 
is reduced to a mere shadow of its former importance and 
glory—a fact much to be deplored. As modern pantomime 
now stands it is a sort of glorified music-hall entertainment, 
which certainly gratifies the sense of sight even at the risk 
of fatiguing it, but is altogether beyond the comprehension 
of that section of the human family for which it was origi- 
nally invented—the juvenile. ‘No,’ a tiny mite of seven 
was overheard to say the other evening as she left the 
theatre, ‘ we never stop for the harlequinade, we leave that 





sort of nonsense for grandpa and grandma ; they appreciate 
it, poor old things’! The general revival of pantomime 
this year is remarkable. At all the outlying theatres it is 
paramount, and we hear great things of the ‘ Giant and 
the Dwarf’ at the Britannia, the ‘Glass-slipper’ at Brixton, 
the ‘Babes’ at Hammersmith, ‘ Mother Goose’ at the 
Standard, ‘ Cinderella’ at the Grand, and ‘Sindbad the 
Sailor’ at the Surrey. At these six theatres the harle- 
quinade is not curtailed. There are still a few children, 
it seems, left in the suburbs ! 

The only ‘mystery’ about the new piece at the 
Olympic, founded on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, is that 
anybody should have conceived it possible to make a play 
out of such material. 
little left in this extravaganza, that were it called by 
another name it would equally answer the purpose for 
which it was evidently intended, By the introduction of 
a few comic songs and dances, and with a new name, the 
Olympic Christmas piece would have a fair chance of 
achieving ultimate success. As it is, it is somewhat dull. 
We have always maintained that Miss Grace Hawthorne 
is a far better actress than she allows herself to be. As 
Marguerite Gautier in La Dame aux Camélias, for instance, 
she was admirable, and she was also a very good Theodora ; 
but as Christian she is entirely out of her element. 


However, of Bunyan there is so 
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With her slight figure and her light voice she looks and 
speaks like a boy of fourteen, altogether too tender a youth 
for Apollyon to select to try his experiments in temptation 
upon. The game could not be worth the candle. Miss 
Esmé Beringer makes a very handsome Speranza, and 
Miss Laura Johnson as Malignity recalls very forcibly one 
of Michael Angelo’s Fates. She acts with great intelli- 
gence and power, and stands out conspicuously in a cast 
which includes some very good names. ‘The scenery and 
costumes are tasteful and even magnificent, and Herr 
Meyer Lutz’s music is occasionally quite imposing. 

The revival of Black-Ey’'d Susan at the Adelphi is 
something more than an interesting experiment; it is a 
decided success. Douglas Jerrold’s dialogue may possibly 
strike an end-of-the-century audience as somewhat old- 
fashioned and affected, but the whole of the last Act 
of this evergreen drama is so well conducted and so 
genuinely moving and pathetic that it invariably carries 
the public with it to the end, even when inditterently 
acted. Therefore when the piece is mounted with 
exceeding care and played almost to perfection, its 
popularity is likely to last; and there is little danger 
of Black-Ey'd Susan being withdrawn from the stage of 
the Brothers Gatti’s beautifully redecorated theatre for 
many a month to come. William is the incarnation of all 
the manly virtues with which popular imagination is wont 
to endow a mariner, and Mr. Terriss is the very man to 
illustrate these superlative merits with a spirit which defies 
time, and an angelic sweetness well calculated to melt the 
heart of the most unfeeling pittite and soothe the savage 
breast of the gallery better than all the music ever com- 
posed. When William takes leave of his Susan, the enor- 
mous audience is deeply moved and quite ready to devour 
Captain Crostrees, the author of their hero’s woe. Indeed, 
the incident is very pathetic, and Mr, Terriss and Miss Mill- 
ward act it to absolute perfection and with a realism which 
would be almost painful were it not tempered by excellent 
taste. The more we see Mr. Terriss, the more and more 
we admire his art. He is without rival on our stage as the 
representative of all that is best in human nature. His 
joviality is unforced and his pathos genuine. He never 
rants or is ever in the slightest degree priggish or affected. 
To see him dance the hornpipe is a joy for ever, and if he 
does speak the Queen’s English as Susan’s lover a little 
too purely for a British tar of the early Victorian epoch, 
why, that is doubtless Douglas Jerrold’s fault and not ‘ our 
William’s.’ Miss Millward’s acting in the parting scene is 
exceptionally fine. She does not say a dozen words, but 
by her sobs and gestures gives as true a picture of frantic 
despair as we have ever seen on the stage. Mr. Harry 
Nicholls is always funny, but he has not much to do in 
this piece, and is seen to greater advantage as the comic 
footman in A// that Glitie:s is not Gold, a very poor play 
which Jerrold founded on an old French piece, and which 
is quite out of place in a modern theatre It served 
to introduce a very promising and pretty débutante—Miss 
Marguerite Hillstone as Lady Valeria. She acts with 
feeling and considerable distinction. Miss Vane l’eather- 
stone was an excellent Martha Gibbs, a part originally 
created by the late Mrs. Stirling, heaven only knows how 
many years ago. But A// that Glitters is poor stuff and 
extremely artificial, and should be forthwith relegated to 
the dramatic department of the British Museum. 

R. DD. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 
FPXHERE is at least one passage in Professor Saintsbury’s 
disquisition on book-reviewing with which I can 
heartily agree. The Professor says he has had twenty 
years experience in the work: nevertheless, he ‘ never got 
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tired of it—with a slight exception, I must admit, in the 
case of the lower class of novel.’ My own experience in 
reviewing surpasses in length, and perhaps in breadth, that 
of the Professor ; and yet the pleasure I take in itis as keen 
now as at first—except, as Mr. Saintsbury truly says, in 
reference to second-rate fiction, than which, in all pro- 
bability, there is no more absolutely fruitless reading. It 
is possible to read too many novels, even if they all be 
good ; but to read the bad, or even the mediocre—how 
brain-deadening it is! I would advise the young reviewer 
to avoid, when he possibly can, the contemporary novel ; 
on nothing whatever can so much time be wholly wasted. 
Even ‘minor poetry’ is the better worth tackling, for in 
that case the pearl is the more readily distinguished from 
the rubbish. Save for the bad or mediocre novel, thie 
life of a reviewer may be wholly happy, even though he 
have to review the same book more than once, or be con- 
fronted, in the course of his career, with a thing like Zhe 
Great Cryptogram of Ignatius Donnelly. The book-taster 
does occasionally meet with staggerers like that, but the 
In general there is more 

And how pleasant to 


blow falls comparatively rarely. 
of the smooth than of the rough. 
remember the days when you first cut the leaves of new 
books by ‘Tennyson and Browning, Swinburne and William 
Morris, George Eliot and Anthony Trollope, Froude and 
Ruskin, and, in a word, all the great English writers who 
have lived in, or into, the second half of the expiring century. 
On Tuesday Mr. Heinemann sent out the review copies 
of the English translation of Ibsen’s new play, with the 
request that there should be ‘no notice, acknowledgment, 
or review’ thereof till Wednesday next, when the book 


will be published to the world. This was very good of 


him, for anything of Ibsen’s demands (alas !) patient study 
and is not to be polished off in an hour or two, after the 
manner of the rough-and-ready censors of the daily press. 
It is not, | hope, out of order to refer to the preface by 
Mr. Archer, the translator, in which that gentleman 
explains why, here and there throughout the text, we come 
across words of which the letters are ‘ spaced out,’ as the 
printers say. This is a device resorted to by Mr. Archer 
(after the German fashion) to avoid the use of italics, which, 
he says, do not always convey the exact emphasis intended, 


‘Italics, as a rule, exaggerate the emphasis required, If 


one employed them in one quarter of the cases in which 
Ibsen marks a stress, the dialogue would seem intolerably 
spasmodic.’ Hence this spacing out of words, which 
reminds one irresistibly of the fashion in which Artemus 
Ward's lecture at the Egyptian Hali was printed—the 
type not only being ‘spaced’ on occasion, but decreasing 
gradually in size in those places where the humourist was 
accustomed, when delivering the lecture, to introduce a 
diminuendo, The effect of the latter arrangement is very 
comic. ‘Spacing out,’ too, though all very well in the 
case of words of several letters, is apt, when resorted to in 
the instances of such monosyllabics as ‘he’ and ‘she,’ 
to have an effect more quaint than impressive. 

In the latest instalment of his Literary Recollections 
Professor Max Miiller mentions that Charles Kingsley 
addressed the well-known verses called ‘A larewell’ to 4 
niece ot his who became Mrs. ‘Theodore Walrond. The 
Professor quotes these verses as they are generally printed 
in the anthologies (adding an intermediate stanza which 
is usually omitted) : 

My fairest child, I have no 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gre ae 


son IT can leave you 


ONY tO RIVE Vou, 


Yet, ere we part, one le 
l*or every day, 
ise good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever: 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
\nd so make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One grand sweet song, 
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Compare these lines with the version of them given in 
the authorised collection of Kingsley’s Poems (Macmillan, 
[S8S89) : 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe in skies so dull and grey ; 
Yet, if you will, one quiet hint I'll leave you 
For every day. 
be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever 
Do lovely things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make Life, and Death, and that For Ever, 


. 
’ 


One grand, sweet song. 


| italicise the variations in this later version, all of which 
seem to me for the worse. For the sake of Kingsley’s 
poetical reputation (small though it be) let us adhere to 
the lines as the Professor gives them. 

Mr. Gladstone has been telling us that the book he has 
had longest in his possession is a copy of the Sacred Dramis 
of Hannah More, who herself presented it to him, The 
date of the copy is, it appears, 1815, which shows that it 
was not one of the first edition, which came out in 1782. 
The Dramas in question are on the subjects of ‘ Moses in the 
Bulrushes,’ ‘ David and Goliath,’ ‘ Belshazzar,’ and ‘ Daniel.’ 
Genest devotes three or four pages to them, and quotes 
from Miss More’s ‘advertisement’ the opinion that ‘ It 
would not be easy, I believe, to introduce sacred Tragedies 
on the English stage. ‘T’he scrupulous would think them 
profane, while the profane would think them dull.’ On 
this Genest (himself a cleric) comments: ‘ There would 
be no reasonable objection to the performance of Sacred 
Dramas, provided they were acted in a proper place and 
by proper persons ’—a large proviso. ‘Miss More’s own 
Dramas, with the exception of the second Act of Be/- 
hizcar, are not well caleulated for representation.’ 
Hannah More belongs, nevertheless, to the acted drama- 
tists, for her Fatal Falsehood was played at Covent Garden 
in 1779, and her Percy, produced at the same theatre in 
1777, was several times revived. Her works are not read 
nowadays, but they possess much more solid literary merit 
than the smatterers fancy. And of her plays, even, it is 
something to be able to say that Garrick wrote verses in 
their praise. 

A weekly contemporary devotes a page to the celebration 
of ‘The Industrious Mrs. Molesworth.’ Far be it from me 
to say that Mrs. Molesworth is not industrious; but the 
piper in question bases the description, in the present case, 
on aimisapprehension, It is struck by the fact that during 
the present (or shall we say, past?) season six books from 
her pen were offered to the publie—Philippa, Uncanny 
Fules, Friendly Joey, The Oriel Window, Sheila's Mystery, 
md The Carved Lions. It is true these all appeared in 
ISO, but the two last-named first saw the light in 1895, 
pearing this season only in a new edition. Meanwhile, 
Mrs, Molesworth is certainly a fertile writer. I calculate 
that during the past ten years she has turned out, on an 
Werage, four or five books a year. But then, many of 
them, I believe, have been very little ones. 

The publishers of the English Catalogue ask for help in 
the compilation of the volume for 1896, Authors are 
‘uvited to send in a list of the books they have issued in 
the past twelvemonth. Not every one, I fear, will take 
this trouble, and yet it may well be taken if accuracy in 
he entries be desired. I believe I am correct in saying 
that the English Catalogue is compiled, not by direct refer- 
“ice to the title-pages of the books themselves, but from 
the list given monthly in the Publisher’s Circular. In the 
)oduction of the last-named all possible care, no doubt, is 
used ; but the fact remains that the English Catalogue, 
Useful work though it is, is not always impeccable (as one 
would like it to be). Books have, on occasion, been 
“signed in it to persons who did not write them, owing, 
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for example, to the mistaking or ignoring of a distin- 
guishing initial, 

Talking of the season: the fact that it has reached its 
nadir is effectively illustrated by the Athenwum’s official list 
of publications issued in the week ending December 206, 
This list included only one entry under each of these 
departments—Law, Bibliography, Philosophy, History and 
siography, and Philology, and only three under each of 
these others—Theology, and Poetry and Drama. 

In Longman's My, Lang tells the story of a well-bred 
little girl who, having been taken to church, was careful, 
on leaving it, to turn to the verger, whom she obviously 
regarded as her host, and say sweetly, ‘Thank you fora 
very pleasant afternoon!’ ‘This may be capped by the 
tale of a certain dowager-duchess who went one Sunday with 
her daughter to the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and found 
it crowded. Seeing it was impossible to obtain seats she 
said to her companion, ‘Come away, Louisa ; at any rate we 
have done the civil thing.’ 


REVIEWS 
BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON 


Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson. By Sir WILLIAM WILSON 
HUNTER. London; Murray. 


lt would be difficult to find a biographical subject presenting 
so large a number of distinct points of attraction as Brian 
Ilodgson. If we regard him as the masterly diplomatist who 
held quiet the kingdom of Nepal and the warlike Himalayan 
races throughout the disasters of the first Afghan War we have 
a subject which unfolds itself for a highly attractive narrative ; 
ifwe regard him as the scholar and man of science, who by his 
numerous and varied writings enlarged the old boundaries of 
more than one branch of knowledge, we have a theme of 
abiding interest; or if we reflect on the features of his character 
apart from his work we have the study of a great, generous, and 
strikingly original soul. The faithful portraiture of so rich and 
grand a character was a difficult task, and Sir William Hunter 
has performed it with considerable skill and literary ability. In 
several respects he is excellently qualified for the work. He 
has a wide and intimate knowledge of what has been accom 
plished in the field of Oriental research in which Brian Hodgson 
laboured with such conspicuous success, and as an ex-membe1 
of the Indian Civil Service he has a practical acquaintance with 
Indian politics and knows how to make Indian topics palatable 
t> English readers. He is master of a flexible, polished, and 
rhetorical style. But the volume before us illustrates the merits 
and demerits of his art. We have the scholarly taste, the good 
workmanship, the well-balanced phrases, the neatly arranged 
arguments ; but at times we wish the literary workmanship was 
a little less polished. The portrait of so strong and true a man 
as Brian Hodgson requires to be painted with bolder touches. 
Brian Hodgson came of the old English stock that produces 
strong men. His father was an English squire, and his mother 
a clever and chivalrous gentlewoman. It was in a great 
measure due to her that he received a nomination for the 
civil service of the East India Company, and proceeded, at 
the age of sixteen, to their college at Haileybury, which did 
such a good work in its day by creating among the administra- 
tors of our Indian Empire a strong and honourable esfri¢ de 
corps. At Haileybury Brian Hodgson had the advantage of 
enjoying the friendship of Malthus, philosopher and economist, 
and of meeting at his house Jeffrey and the other great lumi- 
naries of the Whig world. George Canning, the last of a 
dynasty of statesmen, used to visit the College, as President of 
the Board of Control, and on one occasion was taken to young 
Hodgson’s rooms. The Minister, who maintained England’s 
honour in times of peril and disaster, stood with his back 
to the fire, and ‘drew a brilliant sketch of the career possible 
for an Indian civilian, showing how everything was open toa 
man of ability and industry up to the Governor-Generalship. 
‘Then, telling me to read Orme and learn how India had been 
won, he took up the story himself, and in a quarter of an hour 
had given me a most masterly 7‘ss¢é of Indian history.’ 
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Ly ability and industry Brian Hodgson secured at Haileybury 
several prizes and left the head of his term. Early in 1818 he 
sailed round the Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta. In those 
days the young civilian had to spend at least a year at the 
College of Fort William which Wellesley founded for the study 
of the Indian language and of Indian iaw. But a gay capital 
is hardly the place conducive to the promotion of study among 
young men who have an assured profession and independent 
means. Hodgson, however, managed to find time both for the 
study of Sanskrit and for sport. He was a joyous spirit in the 
Tent Club, and then as ever rode in the first flight whether 
after a boar, a fox, or a jackal. The climate on the plains of 
India, however, did not agree with his constitution, and his 
medical adviser gave him ‘ the choice of six feet underground, 
resign the service, or get a hill appointment.” Through the 
kind offices of some friends a post in the hills was secured, 
Brian Hodgson being sent as Assistant Commissioner to 
Kuman, a region of mountains and valleys situated among the 
outer ranges or spurs of the Himalayas. The province, which 
had been taken only five years previously from the Goorkhas, 
contained about eleven thousand square miles, of which nearly 
six thousand were mountains, forests, or wastes, while three 
thousand were returned as snow. George Traill had been 
appointed warden of this wild region and he and his assistant 
proceeded to sow the seeds of civilisation in the mountains. 
They had to construct paths over the hills, build substantial 
bridges, and by personal intercourse with the people settle the 
rights and claims of innumerab!e petty proprietors and lay the 
basis of a fair and equitable assessment. Travelling in the 
mountains brought Hodgson very near to the hill races with 
whom he was destined to pass a large portion of his life and 
whose hearts he won by his chivalrous nature and love of 
sport. After three years in Kuman Brian Hodgson was 
appointed Assistant Resident in Nepal, which office he had 
held for two years when he proceeded to Calcutta as Assistant 
Deputy Secretary to the Foreign Office. It was a great prize, 
but Hodgson could not retain it, as the climate of Calcutta again 
proved unsuitable to him and he had to return to Nepal as 
head of the Post-office, his former post being no longer vacant. 
However after a year his successor was transferred to another 
office, and Hodgson was reappointed to it. 

The duties of the office were light, and Hodgson betook 
himself to those researches in Buddhism which have placed 
him in the first rank of European scholars. To aid him in his 
work he collected and collated the rare manuscripts, texts, and 
religious tracts w:th which he afterwards so munificently endowed 
the libraries of India and Europe. By study of the ancient 
muniments, by intercourse with learned Brahmins, by observa- 
tion of the living faith and ritual he laid, to use the words of 
Eugéne Bernouf, ‘in a manner equally courageous and complete 
the ground-plan of the edifice of Buddhism.’ Albrecht Weber 
also bore testimony that by Hodgson’s writings ‘a wholly new 
held was opened, and the philosophical doctrines of the 
Buddhists were for the first time elucidated from the original 
texts.’ But Holgson did not devote his leisure entirely to 
scholarly research ; he utilised to the utmost the opportunity 
which his office afforded him for studying the military organi- 
sation of the country, and the warlike tribes and races of which 
it was composed. He aiso turned his attention to the important 
question of developing the commerce of Nepal with India on 
one side and Central Asia and China on the other. After 
holding the office of Assistant-Resident for twelve years 
Hodgson became Resident and had the opportunity of 
giving effect to the policy which he had matured during 
that period. He held that an outlet should be found 
for the military castes of Nepal by employing them in 
our army. In his report to the Government in 1832 
he wrote : ‘In my opinion they are by far the best soldiers in 
India, and if they are made participators of our renown in 
arms, I conceive that their gallant spirit and unadulterated mili- 
tary habits might be relied on for fidelity” But it was only 
when the Mutiny broke upon India that the authorities fell 
back on Hodgson’s project for the British enlistment of the 
Goorkhas, and the little mountaineers in many a hard fought 
contest proved their gallant spirit and their fidelity. His plans 
for the commercial development of Nepal met with readier 
acceptance—and while he was Resident he did much to 
extend the commercial intercourse between British India and 
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Nepal on the lines he had sketched when an Assistant. By his 
courage, by his coolness, and by his tact he maintained a 
friendly relationship between the two countries in spite of 
hostile factions and intrigues during the dangers and disasters 
of the first Afghan war. The great services which he then ren- 
dered were fully acknowledged by Lord Auckland, who wrote 
—on the eve of departure- ‘I thank you for all you have done.’ 

Lord Auckland was succeeded by Lord Elphinstone, a man 
prone to be impulsive and rash, but endowed with many quali- 
ties. He had abilities of no common order, extraordinary 
energy, great courage and unimpeachable honesty. His im- 
pulses were as a rule kindly and noble, but he was too often 
the slave of strong prejudices. As Sir William Hunter rightly 
remarks, ‘ History writes of his brief Indian career in the lan- 
guage of indignation. Its verdict may in several respects 
require to be reconsidered, and in certain details to be modi- 
fied.’ When the papers of Brian Hodgson and of Lord Ellen- 
borough are accessible, then history will be able to pass a tinal 
verdict on the action of the Governor-Generil in removing 
Hodgson from the office of Resident at Nepal. There is little 
profit or satisfaction in discussing the details of a painful con- 
troversy between two strong and high-spirited men, each firm in 
his convictions and strong in his self-opinion. The highest 
compliment that can be paid to so chivalrous a nature as Brian 
Hodgson is to be scrupulously fair to his opponent. After the 
good work he had done it is easy to imagine that Hodgson felt 
severely the removal from the Court of Nepal. He resented 
the injustice, of which he conceived himself the victim, by 
resigning the service, and the Government cf India lost one 
of its ablest and most high-minded servants. And it must be 
regarded as a lasting disgrace that the Government allowed 
a servant, who had done such splendid service for the Empire, 
to die without any official recognition of his worth. No decora- 
tion was offered to the scholar who, by his learning, added lustre 
to their service; and who, by his muniticence, enriched their 
libraries. But the learned societies of Europe conferred on 
him distinction far greater than any which Government could 
bestow. 

On resigning the service Hodgson came home, but after a 
brief stay in England he returned to India and settled at 
Darjeeling, where he spent the next thirteen years, continuing 
the researches he had begun at Nepal in the ethnography and 
zoology of Northern India. His scientific work, like his 
literary work, has received the approval of specialists. In 
1858 his labours in India came to an end, and for the next 
thirty years he lived the life of an English country gentlemin 
in a beautiful Erglish home made bright by books and friend; 
and the companionship of her to whose care and skill and 
loving reverence the memoir owes much of its interest. ‘Time 
brought no serious suffering. Brian Hodgson became gra- 
dually weaker, and in the ninety-fifth year of his age died peacc- 
fully on May 23, 1894. The story of his life will attract readers 
who can appreciate a strong and noble character. 


REEDS OF ISIS 

More Echovs from the Oxford Magazine. London: Frowde. 

Again we greet the mellow music of the ever-vernal, piping, 
Don. It is Mr. Godley, as Pan, comes leading his choir ol 
academic Fauns. If the others have wit, the leader has humour 
as well; and all are redolent of the odour of scholastic ai’s. 
To those, however, for whom Oxford must always be the 
omphalos of the universe, with London a mere excrescent lim), 
the local limitation of these themes will be no matter for blame. 
Over the dear worn ground they lightly go: Proctors, Heads 
of Houses, Women’s Degrees, Congregation, the Bodleian, 
and Blues. Once and again they tentatively touch the outer 
world, when the outer world hapdens to come to them; in the 
shape of Mr. Gladstone, ‘of Christ Church and All Souls, 
residing for research, or the eternal feminine up for the Eights. 
And yet how should it be otherwise ? 


I*enced early in this cloistral round, 


How should they grow in other ground, 
How can they flower in foreign air ? 

And, as in all like cases, we must rememer the needs of the 
original audience. These /acefi¢ are primarily intended for the 
eye of the intelligent undergraduate ; a class of society in which 
the individual passes, while the type perennially revolves abou 
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the central spectacle of permanent authority. This idea of the 
Don, as an immutale ins itution making sport for the ceaseless 
procession of plastic youth in a pupillary state, is not devoid of 
a certain tinge of heroic pathos. Perhaps he finds his victim 
‘n the audience; he smiles, for instance, at the preposterous 
claims of the Blue upon your conversation and respect; but 
ysually it is his own order of intelligence that is chosen for the 
Tutor’s butt. He will even make merry over himself for the 
purer delectation of his juniors ; as in Mr. Godley’s most happy 
address to his recurring lecture :— 
When Autumn's winds denude the grove, 
I seek my Lecture, where it lurks 
‘Mid the unpublished portion of 
My works, 
nd ponder, while its sheets I scan, 
How many years away have slipt 
Since first I penned that ancient man- 
-uscript. 
I know thee well—nor can mistake 
The old accustomed pencil stroke 
Denoting where I mostly make 
\ joke,—~ 
Or where coy brackets signify 
Those echoes faint of ancient wit 
Which, if a lady's present, I 
Omit. 
One tremblingly asks if that excellent man, the President of 
Magdalen, quite approves of this kind of pleasantry. 

Yet, for the greater part, the volume maintains a due dignity ; 
the wit of it is chaste and elegant ; it is also apt to clothe itself 
ia rhyming Latin, than which nothing can be more decorous 
and even dull. What the work lacks is a certain wanton 
playfulness, the humour that takes the ribs. Seldom are we 
caught unawares by the sudden delight of your true mapé 
cpordokiav, We admire; we envy; we remotely reverence; 
but we do not precisely collapse. Let it be forgiven to a Cam- 
bridge critic if he misses the intangible something of Calverley’s 
humour. But, for all that, there is excellent work in the book ; 
and if some of the themes are venerable, their treatment is 
nealy always fresh and piquant; nor is there a single contri- 
butor but understands the technique of his art. One might 
cavil, it is true, at certain rhymes—sf/r7¢ with require tt, strata 
with educator, of them are with dilemma (all three contr.buted 
by Mr. Godley), and, worst of all, Awmour and rumour with 
puma and Montezuma! These last, indeed, are fatal to the 
success of a poem that has the rare merit of pure frivolity, 
opening, as it does, with tie highest promise, as follows :— 

Montezuma 
Met a puma 
Coming through the rye. 
There is only one other set of nonsense rhymes, a pleasantly 
incongruous imitation of Swinburne, by X. Y. Z 
If you were a papyrus 
And | a palimpsest ; 
and again : 
If you, love, were the bonfire, 
And I the college chairs. 
Votaries of Mr, Ouiller-Couch, and they should be many, will 
mourn the loss of his light touch in this secoad numer of 
Oxford Echoes. He appears but once, prologising in graver 
mood. His ‘Alma Mater’ takes, perhaps, the highest place in 
‘volume which contains serious work of more than commoa 
merit ; 
Know you her secret none can utter ? 
Hers of the Book, the tripled Crown ? 
Sull on the spire the pigeons flutter ; 
Still by the gateway tlits the gown ; 
Still on the street, from corbel and gutter, 
laces of stone look down. 
l‘aces of stone, and other faces,— 
Some from library windows wan 
Forth on her gardens, her green spaces 
Peer, and turn to their books anon, 
Hlence, my Muse, from the green oases 
Gather the tent, begone! 


Nay, should she by the pavement linger 
Under the rooms where once she played, 
Who from the feast would rise to fling het 
One poor soz for her serenade ? 
ne poor laugh for the antic finger 
LThrumming a lute-string frayed ? 
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Of other poems set in a subdued strain, we must meation 
Mr. Phillimore’s ‘In a Meadow,’ and some anonymous lines 
‘For the Ploughman in Holbein’s “ Dance of Death”’; while 
among lighter work, next to that of Mr. Godley, which excels 
in quality not less than in quantity, we are most charmed by 
Mr. Hogarth’s very huinan eclogue—in the Dobson manner— 
commemorating the lost battle for women’s degrees. An in- 
dignant lady-scholar, who has met her friend Jack by appoint- 
ment ‘In the Garden,’ is not assuaged for her defeat, though 
he gallantly acknowledges the unquestioned and universal 
empire of woman over man in the field of the affections. 

SHE. 
Bah ! who would have it? Give me, give the pitied 
Sex, I am born to, a decade's equal chance— 
Subtler of speech, light handed, quicker witted— 
Ten years! I warrant voll not lead the dance! 
HE, 
Dance? that reminds me! Keep me six and seven, 
If you've an extra to-night—Ah ! stand as now! 
‘Great Here's angry eyes’ in highest heaven 
Never flashed queenlier than those, I vow. 
SHE, 
Sir!! and you're daughing ? Know our Cause is stronger 
Than you and such as yor. We wid/ be heard! 
]dance o'er the slumbering fires a little longer— 
Juck!! you're not going? Don't be so absurd! 
It remains to say that, of the Latin verses, the hendecasyllabic 
‘ Terminalia’ of Mr. Sidgwick, though not boisterously amusing, 
bears easily the palm. 

We look forward to the next cycle’s completion that shall 
bring us yet More Echoes from the Oxford Magazine, equal in 
subtlety of wit to these, and just a thought more generous in 
the mirth that moves to laughter. As Mr. Godley delightfully 
puts it in those heroics which have already won some reputation 
by the rhyme of star with Magrath : 

My pensive Muse! attempt a lighter strain ; 
Be more hilarious, and begin again. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE COLDSTREAM 


A History of the Coldstream Guards from 1815 to 1S95.. By 
Lt.-Col. ROsS-OF- BLADENSBURG, C.B. London: Innes. 


Lt.-Col. Ross-of-Bladensburg, who appears to have been 
led into hyphenistic imitation of Mr. William Stott-of-Oldham, 
has too high a sense of the dignity and dulness of history and 
little or none of proportion. Nor does he seem to have realised 
the force of the French adage that he who clasps too much 1s 
apt to geta bad grip. He confounds the story of the Cold- 
stream Guards with that of Europe in the nineteenth century, 
and literally smothers it under page after page of essays on 
continental politics. Whereas the reading public do not want 
secondhand utterances on bygone situations, but are keen to 
know something about the deeds and it may be the inner life of 
the Coldstream Guards, his book recalls an ill-cut sandwich. 
The bread is unconscionably thick, not to say stale, and the 
thin red line of meat is not sufficient to flavour it nor even to 
justify the title. All that is really of moment and interest might 
have been given in a volume one-sixth the bulk of that he has 
compiled. Yet more regrettable is his obvious neglect of his 
special advantages and opportunities. A mass of private 
correspondence and regimental anecdote, on which he was free 
to have drawn, has been ignored by him, and his chariness 
in dealing with certain other sources of information is singular. 
The periodical press of the earlier half of the century, from 
which countless clipp'ngs might have been gleaned, is wholly 
neglected, whilst the work of the modern war correspondent is 
evidently beneath his notice. Nothing indeed more ephemeral 
than the Annual Register is deemed quoteworthy by hia, 
and as for ‘camp gossip’ he expresses his contempt for it. 

These condemnations sound somewhat sweeping, but an end 
to end examination of the book, which, in continuation of 
Colonel Mackinnon’s Orig? and Services of the Coldstream 
Guards, professes to give the history of the regiment from 1815 
to 1895, must be their justification. For what has the titular 
subject to do with the character of Napoleon, who is spoken of 
as ‘the modern Attila,’ or the career of Fouché, the internal 
squabbles of the Provisional Government or the trial of Marshal 
Ney? Why should Lamartine, Guizot, Hooper, Siborne, and 
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Baines be re-dished up page after page to no usefulend: A 
passage or two of the actual experiences of one of the Army of 
Occupation would have been infinitely preferable. We want 
the story of the duel in which Lieutenant Gordon met his death 
at the hands of a French officer, the details of the riot at 
Cambrai which called forth Wellington’s letter to Maitland. 
But when Colonel Ross-of-Bladensburg does deviate from 
political phrasing and orderly-room records it is only to supply 
such statements as :—‘ Immediately hostilities came to an end 
by the Convention of the 3rd, a large number of English people 
went over to Paris, on business or pleasure, and settled in that 
gay capital almost as if it had been their own. Coaches were 
soon brought -over, and horse-racing introduced, contrasting 
very much in the disfavour of the native sfov¢, which the king 
endeavourel to encourage, but which was then quite in its 
infancy.’ 

So the hundred and sixty odd pages devoted to the Crimean 
War could very well have been cut down to fifty. The prelude 
dealing with the past, present, and future of Russia, the position 
of France, and many other matters, might certainly have been 
spared us. The story of the sieze operations before Sebastopol 
has been told and retold by abler and decidedly brighter pens, 
and passage after passage of speculation as to what might, 
cculd, should, or ought to have been done, only serves to 
irritate. The battle of the Alma is narrated at length, thanks 
to Kinglake, whose ‘excellent work on the Crimean War’ is 
drawn upon at will. Yet, characteristically enough, the passage 
of that historian dealing specifically with the bearing shown 
and work done by the Coldstreamers is relegated to a footnote. 
Like inability to piece materials into one homogeneous whole is 
further exemplified on the same page. In the text we read 
‘The Russians were unable to fight in line; they remained 
throughout the whole day in dense columns,’ and, in a note, 
‘They had a curious formation of close column, with svarms 
of skirmishers on each side; they seemed to run out of the 
ranks to fire, and then take refuge in their columns azain; 
they would have bz2en much safer outside altogether.’ 
Nothing would have been easier than to have embodied these 
sentences. The story of Inkerman is confusedly and redun- 
dantly told by the aid of Kinglake and Hamley, but is eked out 
by an extract from the unpublished diary of the late Colonel 
Tower, which makes us sigh for more of the same material. 
But again Colonel Ross-of-Bladensburg seems unable to 
appreciate the full value of the most powerfully written and 
graphic passages in his book, passages, moreover, treating 
e:sentially of the deeds of the regiment whose fortune he pro- 
fesses to chronicle. In his view Colonel Tower merely ‘gives 
a few of the confused events that took place immediately near 
him. Some writers too might have sough: to amplify the 
account of the winning of the Victoria Cross by one of the 
regiment beyond such bare narration as ‘No. 4787 Private 
(;eorge Strong. For having, when on duty in the trenche:, ijn 
the month of September 1853, removed a live shell from the 
place where it had fallen.’ Private William Stanlock, who is 
still living, might also have supplemented the five and a half 
lines allotted to the exploit that won him the same decoration, 
In the narration of the Egyptian and Soudanese campnigns the 
same faulty features are noticeable. There is a great deal said, 
or rather re-said, concerning what led up to them but very 
little about the actual fighting. The assault on Aralbi’s position 
at Tel-el-Kebir is summed up in eighteen lines, and priority in 
the attack ascribed to Alison’s-brigade without any reference to 
certain much vexed questions. A like reticent treatment marks 
the progress and battles of the Nile expeditionary fovce 
Colonel Ross-of-Bladensburg was actually present with his 
lb uttalion at Suakim in 1885, but his account fails to supplement 
those of others or to individualise the exploits of the Coid- 
stream. 

In fact those who really want to know something about this 
will find most material in the possibly dryer but in initely more 
valuable chapters on its home serve. Of course, the old 
faults persist in these, and we have essays on domestic distress 
and the Reform Bill, whilst far more space is devoted to the 
trial of Queen Caroline than to the dark and deadly struggle in 
the Cato Street loft in which Coldstreamers were actually 


engaged. Still there is much of that mosaic of minor fact that 
yoes to make up history and if some of he small beer 


chronicled is small indeed, itis more acceptable and useful than 
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Alison. Beer, for instance, furnishes the basis for the follow!ng 
quaint Brigade Order dated April 18, 1754: 

‘Each Battalion will send to Wellington Barracks on Thurs- 
day morning, and receive from the Quartermaster of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards some beer, which is to be delivered to six 
sergeants, who must undertake not to taste any other malt 
liquor during the time (ten days) they will be supplied with it, 
the object being to test its wholesome qualities. The Field 
Officer requests to be furnished with a report from each 
Battalion at the expiration of the period specified above.’ 

Such facts as the donation of 23. 115d. apiece to the soldiers 
taking part in the coronation of George IV. as ‘ platform money,’ 
the regulation that the Captain of the Guard at St. James’s Palace 
should report that there had been no smoking during the twenty- 
four hours he had been on guard, and the successive changes 
in uniform and equipment will also be of service to the student 
of history. But it is mere trifling to notice the Queen’s first 
review in Hyde Park ‘at which the Coldstream was not present 
being at Windsor.’ With consistent inconsistency the grounds 
for describing the regiment by that title and the men as Cold- 
streamers are given ina mere note. The book is admirably 
got up and is embellished with well-drawn coloured plates by 
Lieutenant Nevile R. Wilkinson illustrating the uniform worn 
since the embodiment of the corps boasting the motto .Vi//: 
Secundus. But those taking it with hopeful anticipation 
be apt to lay it aside with dumbfounded disappointment, 


WAYS OF MARRIAGE 


1. The Hunt. London: 
(Chapman. 
2. VWeLeod of the Camerons. By M, HAMILTON. 


Heinemann. 
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London: 


In the world of Miss Violet Hunt hardly a single soul marries 
for any of the good old-fashioned reasons that sway the world 
as we know it. In the first story the man was tricked into 
marrying beneath him, for the girl came to his rcoms and 
simply declined to go until the arrival of his friends had com- 
promised ker to her own complete satis‘action. Dorothea 
married a man ‘with a past,’ which she discovered on the eve 
of her wedding. She seems to have married him mainly 
Lecause there would be such a fuss if she didn’t. Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand Murday stalked her husband as the hunter stalks the 
prey, tare and desired, eventually running him to earth outside 
Mudie’s on a wet day when she had left her umbrella at home 
Mr. Munday was rather a foolish person, but 
fate was a little hard on him. We have reason to be thankful 
that all folly is not punished by union witha Lydia. ‘The 
Marriage of Edward Norreys’ is either a rather stupid or an 
exceedingly and gratuitously unpleasant story. Lucy Maddox 
is ingenious, and Aurora Tempest is amusing. But the best cf 
the stories are ‘The Marriage of Quentin Archer’ and ‘ The 
Story of Mrs. Arne.’ There is a stern realism about the first, 
and a strong imaginative impulse in the last, which add the 
finishing touch to Miss Hunt’s clever work. For, of course, the 
book is clever, clever through and through, though we are 
haunted in most of the tales by the sense that the author is no: 
doing her:elf justice, albeit our admiration for her brilliance 
teaches our criticism patience and whispers to us that the 
fault is in her subject, and not in her. 7/2 Il ay of Marriage 
is not inthe same field with Ze Muiden’s Progress, and 33 
very far behind A Herd Woman. But the tragedy of Ars. 
Arne will live in the memory, and we shall not be ungratelul 
for the amusement and interest we found in the others becuse 
they will be quickly forgotten. 

2. Another picture of marriage is J/cLeod of the Camercn 
painted with less dash and slickness, and on a more ambitious 
canvas, by the author of A Se//-Denying Ordinance, In this 
last, as in -Icross an Ulster Bog, the author rose above the 
ordinary level of fiction, and in this new work, careful, con 
scientious and characteristic, she—can it be that we are wrors 
in our pronoun ?—advances by more than one step of the up- 

vard path. We have had enough and to spare—enough 10! 
all time indeed—of the woes of the woman in an ill-assorte’ 
union. But Miss Hamilton has blended her colours with such 
skill, drawn her men and women with such accuracy, that we 
can even forgive her her choice of this ink-stained, pen-worn 
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theme. lJesides, she has chosen a somewhat novel position 
for the heroine, and she has reversed an order of things to 
which we had grown sadly accustomed. The tale has been 
told, many’s the good time, of the man who marries beneath 
him, and the woes of the wife whose husband is unfaithful and 
unworthy have been yarned to us till we shun the very name 
of the marriage question. But here it is the woman who 
marries into a class lower, far lower, than her own—and she, 
mirabile dictu, has no wrongs at all—for her husband is an 
exemplar of fidelity, and worthy enough to set one yawning. 
Most interesting are the relations between the clever refined 
wife, the daughter of a lord, and fowt ce guil ya de bien eevee, 
and the husband, engineer on one of Her Majesty's gunboats, 
jolly, dense, affectionate, adoring his preity wife and cleaning 
his nails with a penknife in her drawing-room. It is on the 
final adjustment of these relations that the real interest of the 
sory hangs. McLeod of the Camerons lends his name to the 
pook, and his story is thrilling enough in all conscience, but it 
has little to do with the real action of the novel, in which it 
seems out of place, just as it is out of proportion to the domestic 
drama which holds us enthralled. We would urge Miss 
Hamilton, by the way, to invent a fancy name for the next 
regiment she proposes to exploit in fiction. It is one of the 
weaknesses of her charming sex to use in novels the names of 
real peers, real regiments, real societies. So little invention is 
needed to avoid this gawcheric that we fear it is inflicted on us 
of set purpose—with a view to adding verisimilitude to the 
narrative. This, somehow, is not the end achieved. 

Miss Hamilton shows wonderful powers of observation ; her 
picture of Malta and its society is excellent. She has also a 
(ine dramatic gift, used to advantage in the more stirring 
But her great successes come to her through her 
appreciation of the ‘fine shades and nice feelings,’ the minute 
pin-pricks and wearinesses of an uncongenial ménave. We 
congratulate her also on her courage in refusing any of the 
conventional methods of escape from the zzfasse where she has 
landed the heroine and her husband. Christina does not die 
ofa decline, George is not stricken by heart disease. They 
have to go on and live their lives out, just as people do in this 
world, where phthisis and angina pectoris have not yet learned 
to play their parts with the dramatic appropriateness assigned 
‘o them in fifth-rate fiction. And Miss Hamilton has the 
ourage to make her people live their lives out and dree their 
weird before the eyes of her readers. The book is true to life, 
and, but for the unnecessary though dramatic interlude of the 
gentleman who fills the title-role, it is also trueto Art. 


ccenes. 


Which 
iswhy Miss Hamilton deserves and receives our very warm 
oigratulations on Jfc/ od of the Camcerons. 


FICTION 


1. Pulladia. By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. London: Macmillan. 
. Catalina: Art Student. By L.T. MEADE. Chambers. 
A Proctor s Wooing. By ALAN ST. AURYN. White. 
Lhe Story of Beil. By L. BEITH DALZIEL. Ward and 
Downey. 
3} Way Down East. By J. R. 
Lowney. 
§. The Story of Aline. Wy Mrs. E. RIDLEY. Chapman. 
h By C. R, COLERIDGE and HELEN SHIPTON, 


HUTCHINSON. Ward and 


)) Ravenstone. 
fF nes, 


1. Prince Otto gave the lead, 7%e Prisoner of Zenda set the 
fashion, and now Court lie in a litt'e German state is being 
worked for all it is worth. And it is a field that pays for 
working. One of last year’s most charming books was 7/2 
own Ambassador. \t was p'easant in the reading, and it 
sve promise of more pleasure in the reading of its author's 
ext work, The promise is, in Pa//adia, fultilled. We have 
here a romance, a romance of thrilling interest, and if the 
blot be unconvincing, and the incidents improbable, they do 
ut follow the good old traditions of romance: we can get our 
“avincing plots, our probable incidents, from our daily papers. 
Palladia, the daughter of an impoverished prince, is married to 
‘an whom she has never seen before, beside her father’s bed 
if sickness, which she believes to be his death-bed. ‘The 
bincey her husband, is young, handsome, and very much 
“posed to ranger himself, turn his back on his youthful wild 
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oats and fall in love with his wife. But the Anarchists, whom 
Mrs. Fraser confuses with Socialists, and of whom, by the way, 
we have somewhat too much, take the occasion of the wedding 
feast to blow up the palace, and in the moment of panic and 
terror that follows the explosion the young wife hears another 
woman’s name on her husband's lips, sees another woman 
spring to his side, cling to him. That moment suffices to 
divert the current of their lives, to destroy the little seed of 
mutual liking that might have flowered in happiness for both. 
Thus the story opens. It goes on through many adventures ; 
none the less thrilling because the actors in the drama leave 
the German stage and play out their part amid English 
woods and meadows. For even here the Anarchists are with 
us; and when the second explosion comes it is cleverly 
ar:anged to result in the arrest of the Princess Palladia for the 
murder of her young husband. It were idle to pursue the 
story further. The reader will already have perceived that 
there is here no lack of sensational incident. But the book is 
not strong only in its incidents. There are some very toler- 
able sketches of character, and the humour which made 7/e 
Brown Ambassador so delightful leaves its stamp on many a 
page of Palladia. The book isa little too long perhaps—and 
at the end tails off somewhat. But this must be forgiven to 
Mrs. Fraser. We all know how hard it is to finish anything, 
rom a novel to a pair of embroidered slippers, and after the 
strong dramatic effects of the trial scene perhaps most endings 
would have fallen rather flat. We must confess, however, that 
we were disappointed in the only dog who appears in the 
story. We want to meet 7/2 Lrown Ambassador once more ; 
but alas, we fear he was a dog whose like we shall never 
again see in fiction. Yet perhaps Mrs. Fraser, who knows 
her dog worid so well, might in her next novel grant us a 
better dog than Palladia’s Kurt—who is only a name. We 
fear, however, that the Brown Ambassador has made us expect 
tco much. 

2. Mrs. Meade here solicits our sympathy for the indigent. 
Poor Catalina wore shabby hats and cotton gloves, she had not 
the money necessary for her art classes, her family seem to 
have lived mostly on tinned lobster and Bovril, and when her 
father was ill and the doctor ordered a holiday he would have 
had to take it in the workhouse if the noble Catalina had not 
at once offered to take train to Manchester and lay the sad 
cas: of distress before her rich uncle, which she did with a 
success resentfully foreseen by the unsympathetic reader. All 
this is very touching and convincing, especially when we note 
that Catalina’s father was a professor with an income of a 
thousand ayear. Mrs. Meade’s acquaintance does not perhaps 
lle among persons whose earnings are represented by so low a 
tizure, but many, speaking from the depths ofa similar poverty, 
could assure Mrs. Meade that, paltry as such an income may 
be, it does not condemn a man to perpetual Bovril nor his 
children to worn cotton gloves. We implore Mrs. Meade, 
before writing another such book on ‘ How the poor live,’ to 
go down into the Kensington and Bloomsbury slums where 
such wretched toilers spend their thousand a year, and person- 
ally to investigate their condition. She will no doubt be asto- 
nished to find that they often get meat for dinner, and that 
they do not generally take that meal in the middle of the 
day. Catalina is very poor stuff, full of a sickly sentiment- 
ality, and with a quite grotesque inappropriateness of speech 
to character. We suppose that such errors as ‘quilt’ for 
‘quill’? may justly be set down to the printers, but broad as are 
their backs we cannot lay on them the weight of suca a phrase 
as ‘she had great talent in the delineation of Art... The book 
is excellently printed and bound, but the story is wholly worth- 
les:, and the illustrations are as bad as the story. 

;. Alas for the promise of Alan St. Aubyn’s early work! In 
her later books she goes on steadily from weakness to weak- 
ness. The faults which seemed but the errors of youth and 

inexperience are developing and crystallising, and the merits, 
always more of promise than performance, grow vague and 
shadowy. In A Proctor’s Woving the characters are poorly 
and clumsily drawn, the story is absolutely lacking in originality 
or interest, the construction of the plot is ‘all anyhow,’ and the 
construction of the phrases, generaliy weak, is sometimes 
wandering. The author seems to forget the beginning of her 
sentence before she gets to the end. We suspect dictation to 
a shorthand writer, 


The reader will get little information out 
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of the conclusion of the duel scene, when ‘ Bareacres was 
standing in his place unhurt, Walter had fired in the air’, 
while he himsclf was lying on the wet grass, with his white face 
upturned to the sky.’ Who was ‘he himself’? Bareacres, 
Walter, or a third person? Clearly not Bareacres, who stood 
unhurt. Not athird person, because it was Walter who was 
carried away insensible. And the delightful theory that Walter 
fired into the air as he lay on his back on the grass is denied 
us by the fact that his shot was fired simultaneously with the 
ore that laid him low. The book teems with such problems. It 
also teems with stock phrases. Any letter of which the author 
does not quite approve is called ‘this precious epistle.’ There 
are several loose ends, notably the astonishing apparition of 
an aunt, which remains totally unexplained. At the end of the 
book, when Walter has lost a sweetheart or two, he suddenly 
becomes the champion of the New Woman. He is doomed to 
wait for his next sweetheart, an alarming lady, who has taken 
three Firsts and isa don at Newnham, till ‘an overwhelming 
majority of the senate throw open wide the doors of the Uni- 
versity for the admission of women to full membership.’ We 
fancy that the wedding bells will not ring for that union quite 
so soon as Alan St. Aubyn seems to anticipate. 

4. The story of Bell was a sad one. She loved Tom Grant 
and he loved her, but he married her cousin Annie, whom Bell 
loved as a Sister, and, strange to say, the marriage ceremony 
failed to act as a spell to destroy the love of Tom and Bell. 
They went on loving each other afterwards, in a blameless 
manner, it is true, but it made them both very disagreeable 
sometimes— especially to each other—because of course they 
wanted to do the proper thing and to conceal their feelings. 
And at last Bell was drowned. That is practically the whole 
of the story. It will be seen that there is no originality of plot 
to recommend Zhe Story of Bell. There is, however, insight, 
with grace, tenderness, and some very pretty sentiment. To 
those who like Scottish stories, this book may be recommended 
as quite good of its kind. 

5. A series of sketches from a life of which English readers 
have already heard far more than its importance deserves, 
Way Down Fast has no merit of originality or grace of style 
to justify its existence. Here and there, as in ‘ Mother Hagan’s 
Lad’ and ‘ Betsy’s Tom’ we have a good idea ill rendered, but 
the greater part of the book is of no account. Of course 
it is quite possible to make the lives and loves of these 
little communities interesting and pleasant, but Mr. Hutchinson 
is not the man to do it. Subject is nothing and Art is all. Mr. 
Hutchinson has not the Art, so it is idle to quarrel with him for 
his choice of subject. Besides, they may like these things in 
America. But in En land we do not like them, and the re- 
viewer, irritated by the forced perusal of Il’ay Down /s-ast, 
finds a certain satisfaction in saying so frankly and without 
any disguise whatever. 

6. The Story of Aline, written in sound English and with 
some taste and discernment, is unfortunate inits birth-time. It 
comes quite at the wrong moment. The world has been so sur- 
feited with stories of unhappy wives that now the tale of the 
fiercest conflict between their duty and their inclination fails to 
arouse more than a tepid interest. If only Mrs Ridley had 
chosen to write about anything else—an unhappy husband, even, 
we could have welcomed and wept with; but Aline, though we 
do full justice to the talent that created her, leaves us cold and 
critical. We see that she is well drawn, but we don’t care a 
straw about her. Her friends and her husband, and her five- 
o'clock tea, and her gowns, her poison and her rival, they are 
to us Jess than nothing. We don’t want to read about them, 
we don’t care who dies or who marries or who elopes. It is all 
less important to us than the details of the breach of promise 
case in yesterday’s paper. This is not Mrs. Ridley’s fault — 
except in the error of judgment which led to her selection of 
her subject—it is the fault of all those other women who have 
told us the same tale over and over in sickening repetition— 
most of them, by the way, not telling it half so wellas Mrs. 

Ridley. In her next book we trust that Mrs. Ridley wi!l be 
more happily inspired. ‘The story of A/swe has at least lighted 
in us a desire to see more of the author's work ; and that it 
<hould be on some other lines is demanded alike by the over- 
charged condition of the market and the overcharged feelings 


of the reviewer. 
7. This is a story written for the young person, or so one 
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naturally infers from the cautious tone of its references to 
Parrach-room Ballads: which work, however, we furiously 
suspect, is unreservedly appreciated by the authors for them. 
selves. But it is a story which any one can read with pleasure: 
good in character-drawing and good in construction. The book 
turns upon the fortunes of Rafe and Dora Shirley, who are 
children of a second marriage. Their mother was the daughter 
of a moorland farmer and she married first, technically speaking 
above her, a well-to-do ironmonger Mr. Lupton, and then, tech. 
nically speaking, below her. James Shirley, however, claimed 
to be not only the legitimate son of a gentleman but heir toa 
lapsed title. He died at an early age, and Rafe cherished 
dreams of making a fortune in the colonies and then returning 
to assert his pretensions. Chance, however, threw him in the 
way of Aymer Warrington, who was in possession of certain 
papers establishing the descent which converts Rafe Shirley 
into Lord Ravenstone halfway through the book. This is the 
only arbitrary incident: everything else follows logically and 
naturally from the development of the characters. Character 
not incident is the main interest, and it is very excellently 
treated. The children of the first marriage, Caroline and Percy 
Lupton, are clearly marked off from the Shirleys without the 
least suspicion of caricature. They belong to the class of 
shopkeeping folk on their promotion and, though unsym-. 
pathetic, are perfectly credible and even likeable. The Shirleys 
area cross between gentle blood transmitted throngh a father 
who was not a gentleman and the north-country farmer stock, 
They rebel against the gentilities of trades‘olk, but they are 
instinctively drawn to the man of real breeding, Aymer War- 
rington. He fa!ls in love with Theodora, and it is very carefully 
indicated that her lovable qualities are chiefly inherited from 
the farmer element. She is undoubtedly a most attractive 
young woman. With Rafe the case is different. There js 
nothing new in the relations of Aymer and Theodora : that has 
been done a hundred times. But Rafe, who is simply at the 
beginning of the book a cowboy with fine possibilities, falls in 
love with Roma Warrington, Aymer’s cousin; and it has to be 
made credible and natural that she should not resent at first 
his confession, and finally under the altered circumstances fal! 
seriously in love with him. Nothing is toned down as to 
Rafe’s difficulties ; the gentleman born is very clearly marked 
off from the gentleman who has been bred as a gentleman 
should be ; and altogether the book is an excellent treatise on 
good breeding, its essence and its limitations, and none the 
worse stcry for that. In shert it is a truthful and interesting 
piece of work: not perhaps more exciting than Miss Yonge's 
novels, but not less good than the best of them: and that is 
very high praise. 


CLIMBING IN THE DOLOMITES 


Climbing Reminiscences of the Dolomites. By LEONE. SINI- 
GAGLIA, Soc. Club Alp. Ital. With Introduction by 
EDMUND J. GARWOOD, Member of the Alpine Club. 
Translated by MARY ALICE VIALLS. London: Unwin. 


Signor Sinigaglia went to the Dolomites a sceptic: he re- 
turned an enthusiast. He is aware that among the old devotees 
of the snow mountains of Switzerland scepticism still prevails 
as to the serious claims of the Dolomites on the attention of 
orthodox mountaineers; and he is anxious to convert all 
sceptics to his own enthusiasm. To this end partly has he 
written the record of his deeds and delights among the fantastic 
beauties of the Tyrolese fairyland. His book will without doubt 
be successful in making converts; for his testimony to the sport 
afforded to the climber of these picturesque rock bastions and 
ledge-traversed walls comes with the authority of acknowledged 
competence and convincing sincerity ; and the rare fascination 
of the district is to be keenly felt in every chapter of his book. 
Moreover, the book comes to a generation already ripe for con- 
version, if not already converted. Already, indced, the Dolo- 
mites bezia to be the fashion—not a matter of unmixed 
congratulation to the true mountaineer. The reason is that of 
late years the fashion of mountaineering (fashion being powerful 
here as in less exalted spheres) has inclined in favour of rock- 
climbing as against the ancient orthodoxy of ice and snow. The 
pitting of rock against ice and snow is one of those unproiitable 
rivalries of which human nature appears so fond, When all 
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good Germans were ranging themselves as Goetheans or 
Schillerists, Goethe wrote to Schiller that rather they ought 
to be thankful that they had two such fellows to quarrel about. 
So ought sensible mountaineers, whatever their individual taste, 
to agree in gratitude for the complementary delights of the 
Eastern and Western Alps. If indeed the world were put to 
the choice of which landscape to save out of some cataclysm 
of nature, it could perhaps least afford to lose the dazzling 
mantle of unstained snow, and the wonderful blue depths of 
ice. But where both kinds are ours freely to enjoy, it is simple 
foolishness to forego or to decry, the special qualities of sport 
and landscape afforded by the Dolomite country. The Matter- 
horn has not the least distinguished record in the Swiss Alps ; 
and it is precisely the distinction of the Matterhorn to bea 
rock mountain in a region of ice and snow. And mere fun for 
fun, the rock scrambler with his ‘chimneys’ and ‘traverses’ in 
which every moment makes its call on eye and muscle and 
judgment, has a more amusing time than his friends further 
west tramping stolidly up the interminable snow, or passing 
the time in eluding frost-bite while the guide ahead is cutting 
his laborious staircase up the long ice-couloir. The smaller 
scale of the Dolomites robs the mountaineering of some of its 
dignity ; but besides the consideration which Signor Sinigaglia 
emphasises, that size is by no means a paramount merit for 
the wisé mountaineer, it is an obvious truth that country 
on a small scale has many compensations. The plums 
are thicker in the cake, so to speak. The climber is 
nearer to the gist of his work; and, compared with the 
loog Swiss valleys with their slowly changing outlook, the 
mere walking here is made exciting by the quick changes of 
scene, with the ever varying rock forms and sudden vistas into 
near-sparkling valleys. Of his achievements on the Dolomite 
rock, Signor Sinigaglia’s narrative is marked by a very engaging 
modesty and an accuracy businesslike enough to enable subse- 
quent climbers to follow his course. It will be sufficient for 
those who know the Dolomites (the district dealt with is the 
Ampezzo and Sexten Dolomites), to state that the author has 
to his credit the first ascent of the north peak of the Croda 
da Lago by the west face, and the first ascents of the south 
peak by the south-west face and south ridge, and of the classic 
Monte Cristallo by the south-west face; he also made two 
spirited though unsuccessful attempts to make the summit of 
Antelao from the south. These achievements speak for 
themselves ; but Signor Sinigaglia makes very light of them, 
and of the wauvais pas and dangers encountered. It is not 
unusual to compare the dramatic exaggeration of the emotional 
Southerner with the plain tale of the phlegmatic Briton ; but 
this is not at all the moral of a comparison of Signor 
Sinigaglia’s book with Mr. Sanger Davies’s, for example, 
or Mr. Fitzgerald’s, or Mr. Whymper’s. And the exceedingly 
beautiful illustrations (after photographs by Signor Sella, that 
most exquisite photographer of mountains and mountain effects, 
and by Signor Sinigaglia himself and others), do not contain a 
single picture of the climbers in blood-curdling and apparently 
impossible positions. Of course Signor Sinigaglia is not 
describing climbs for people with stumbling feet and swimming 
heads. For him no place is dangerous simply because the 
climber would be killed if he slipped ; provided, that is, that 
the hold is good enough for hand or foot to make a slipa proof 
of carelessness or incompetence. A place of that kind is only 
dangerous, he says, in the same sense that a bricklayer’s ladder 
is dangerous. Danger begins with elements which cannot be 
guarded against, bad rock, falling stones, conditions of weather 
which may render that impassable on the return that was a sheer 
joy in the ascent. When a mauvais pas demands extreme 
ingenuity and agility, and some creditable gymnastic effort, 
then it begins to be ‘interesting’ for Signor Sinigaglia. Finally 
‘tus add that one of the greatest charms of a very charming 
book is the cordial affection and appreciation shown by Signor 
‘inigaglia for his splendid guides. Indeed, generally, the good 
fllowship between the climbers and their guides, and between 
the climbers of different nations in these international playing 
stounds, is one of the most wholly admirable and delightful 
features of mountaineering. It is a book that no mountaineer 
will be without, and which many besides mountaineers will 
find full of refreshment and delight. It will bring back 
Memories of past achievement or stimulate, it may be, to 
fesh endeavour. 
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THE TEMPLE DRAMATISTS 


The Duchess of Malf. Edited by C. VAUGHAN. London: 
Dent. 


Encouraged by the marked success of ‘The Temple Shake- 
speare, Messrs. Dent and Co. have arranged to issue, very 
much on the same plan and with a very similar format, a series 
of separate plays by notable writers, to which series they have 
given the title of ‘The Temple Dramatists.’ They start with 
Webster’s Duchess of Malf, the editor of which, Mr. C. 
Vaughan, M.A., adopts, very properly, the text of the first 
edition, published in quarto in 1623 and revised by Dyce in 
1830. The 1623 edition is described on its title-page as a 
‘perfect and exact copy’ of the drama as it left its author’s 
hands, ‘ with divers things printed that the length of the play 
would not beare in the presentment.’ As Mr. Vaughan records, 
there was another edition of the work in 1640, and yet another 
in 1678; the latter, however, was ‘altered from Webster.’ Then 
came The Unfortunate Duchess of Malfy, or the Unnatural 
Brothers, printed in 1708; to this Mr. Vaughan makes no 
allusion ; nor does he refer to the text published and prefaced 
by J. A. Heraud in 1851, or to that supervised by W. C. Hazlitt 
and included in his edition of Webster’s works in 1856. 

To the bibliography of the play Mr. Vaughan gives, in fact, 
only seven lines. On the subject of its stage history he is 
silent. That is a pity, and we hope his example will not be 
followed in succeeding volumes of the series. It is not known 
when the drama was first represented, but in the cast of 
characters which appears in the 1640 edition we find the name 
of Burbage as the representative of Duke Ferdinand ; and, as 
Burbage died early in 1619, it is obvious that the piece must 
have been enacted inor before that year. In the said cast Lowin 
figures as Bosola and H. Cundall as the Cardinal. The work 
was revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields about 1664, with Betterton 
as Bosola, Harris as Ferdinand, Smith as Antonio, Young as 
the Cardinal, Mrs. Gibhs as Julia (the Cardinal's mistress), 
and Mrs. Betterton as the Duchess. Downes tells us that it 
was performed on eight successive days, and that it became a 
p pular ‘stock’ piece. It was seen at the Haymarket in 1707, 
with Mills as Bosola, Booth as Antonio, Verbruggen as the 
Duke, Keen as the Cardinal, Mrs. Bradshaw as Julia, and Mrs. 
Porter as the Duchess. Twenty-six years later it fell into the 
hands of the adapter—Theobald—who left the first three acts 
very much as they were; but in the fourth gave the plot, 
Genest says, ‘a different turn.’ ‘In Webster’s play the Duchess 
is strangled on the stage. In Theobald’s, she is carried off the 
stage for that purpose. In Theobald’s last scene, the Duke 
and Cardinal kill one another by mistake. The young Duke 
(a new character, supposed to be about twelve years old) 
enters. Bosola promises to produce the body of the Duchess. 
He brings her in alive. Antonio, who is disguised as a 
pilgrim, discovers himself, and the play ends happily.’ Genest’s 
verdict on all this is that the adaptation ‘on the whole is not a 
bad one, but it is too violent.’ 

Re-adapted by R. H. Horne, 7he Duchess of Malfi was 
revived by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells in 1850, Phelps himself 
representing the Duke, George Bennett being the Bosola, and 
Miss Glyn the heroine. There was another revival at the same 
theatre in 1859, when the Duchess was enacted by Miss 
Marriott. The tragedy was last seen on the London stage in 
1892, when it was performed twice in a version by Mr. W. 
Poel. Miss Mary Rorke was then the Duchess, Miss Hall 
Caine the Cariola, Mr. Murray Carson the Bosola, Mr. Bassett 
Roe the Cardinal, and Mr. Rawson Buckley the Antonio. This 
was a very creditable representation, Miss Rorke being 
genuinely pathetic and Mr. Carson appropriately subtle. Much 
care had been taken with the details of stage-management : 
nevertheless, the general effect was not agreeable. Thehorrors 
inflicted upon the Duchess by her ‘ unnatural brothers’ irritated 
when they did not amuse. One felt that the play was one rather 
for thelibrary than for the theatre. One felt that Hazlitt was 
right when he declared that ‘ however appalling to the imagina- 
tion and finely done, the scenes of the madhouse to which 
the Duchess is condemned with a view to unsettle her 
reason, and the interview between her and her brother, 
where he gives her the supposed dead hand of her hus- 
band, exceed the just bounds of poetry and tragedy.” The 
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Dachess of Malfi can be read with pleasure, and therefore is 
welcome as a unit of ‘The Temple Dramati-ts’; but to the 
sophisticated playgoer of to-day it could never appeal with 
success. He would find it too awful or too funny, according 
to his temperament. ‘ Unnatural,’ indeed, is the behaviour of 
the brothers ; it passes the limits of probability. One cannot 
accept as likely such devilish conduct as theirs. Moreover, the 
play has a serious defect in the obscurity of Bosola’s motives 
and intentions. One does not know how to take him; he is 
but a half-hearted villain, after all. 

Apart from the absence of stage details, and the meagreness 
of the bibliography, Mr. Vaughan’s preface to the play is excel- 
lent. He indicates clearly the sources of the drama, drawing 
attention also to the fact that the story embodied in it was 
treated (very differently from Webster) by Lope de Vega, by 
whom the Duchess’s husband, Antonio, was made the leading 
figure. Very rightly, Mr. Vaughan praises the conception and 
execution of the heroine’s character. ‘Outside of Shakespeare’s 
plays, there is perhaps no woman at once so noble and so 
womanly as Webster’s ill-fated Duchess.’ It is she who keeps 
the play sweet—she, and the flashes of real poetry which every 
now and then illumine the darkness of the dramatic action. 


A SENTIMENTAL CRITIC 


Avioss the Channel. ‘As Others See Us’ Series. By GABRIEL 
MovureEy. London: George Allen. 


Although we cannot confess to be able to see ourselves as 
M. Gabriel Mourey saw us when he stayed among us for a 
season, still we are very glad that on the whole he carried away 
such a good impression of us. He was no hostile critic. On 
the contrary if all Frenchmen took the same view of us as M. 
Mourey we should be on the best terms possible with our neigh- 
bours across the Channel. Heconfesses toa distinct liking for 
our English Sunday ; he adores the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood: 
for English art in general he hasa frank admiration. He has 
not a word to say against our manners: and as for vur reputa- 
tion for hypocrisy he believes that it is founded on a misappre- 
hension. To read him you would imagine that he was alto- 
gether without prejudices. He writes with feeling on whatever 
subject he touches, and you may always count on him to become 
eloquent whenever the ‘ unfortunates’ pass across the field of 
his vision. Perhaps he saw too much of that unhappy class. 
At least, he reveals more than enough about them. They are 
last in his thoughts when he b‘ds us good-bye, and although he 
condemns Paris rather than London in his view of their situation 
yet we could wish that the state of our streets at night had not 
so printed itself upon his hypersensitive imagination. As an 
art-critic M. Mourey goes in for admiring nearly everybody, 
though there are different degrees of his admiration. Thus he 
writes with more enthusiasm about Rossetti and Sir E. Burne- 
Jones than about Millais and Whistler. But he likes them all— 
Ford Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, Arthur Hughes, Turner, 
G. F. Watts, as well as those already mentioned. Of Mr. Swin- 
burne he cannot say how much he admires his genius, and con- 
trasts some of his poems with the ‘ false grandeur’ of Tennyson. 
It is a dangerous thing for a foreign critic to compare our 
poets with one another. Wehavenot yet forgiven M. Taine for 
his inadequate remarks on Coleridge in his story of English 
Literature. And we could wish that M. Mourey had not 
thought it necessary to restrict himself to this one remark on the 
poetry of the late Laureate. 

Where foreign critics invariably go wrong is where, instead of 
being content to tell us what they saw, they proceed to fill up the 
blank by the aid of their imagination without letting us know. 
It is a practice which leads them into all sorts of absurdities 
which of course their countrymen will never detect. Thus in 
his description of London streets on Saturday nights, especially 
those streets lined with open stalls, he talks of beggars prowling 
about, ‘snatching shreds of meat from the bones thrown 
among the refuse. Zhe wretched meal ts ravenously devoured 
in some blind alley, where others of their kind, less bold, look on 
with envious murderous cye. The italics are ours. Did M. 
Mourey see what he thus describes? Of course not, but he 
gave his fervid imagination rein, and convinced himself that 
every Saturday night scenes might be witnessed in the streets 
of London only comparable with those in the streets of Paris 
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during the siege. One can hardly at this time of day enter 
into M. Mourey’s enthusiasm for the Pre-Raphaelite School 
of painting to which the greater part of this volume is devoted, 
Nearly all the members of that school tacitly abandoned the 
principles, as they were formulated for them at the outset by 
Mr. Ruskin, which they held at the beginning of the movement. 
We have new schools now which have benefited by the work 
of these pioneers of the return to nature, whose method is 
quite different. And so it must always be. In France, accord. 
ing to M. Mourey, they are only waking up to the meaning of 
Pre-Raphaelitism. ‘Will it produce such a Restoration among 
us, he asks, ‘on the other side of the Channel? There is 
every reason to hope it will, for no other system of esthetics 
appeals more to the cultured and artistic mind.’ While spurn- 
ing mere anecdotage in painting M. Mourey likes to have the 
expression of the individual mind. He goes even further than 
this. ‘The men whose works have been creations of the ima- 
gination are greater than the architects who have designed from 
reality.’ Does this mean that Sir E. Burne-Jones is a greater 
artist than Velasquez? If so we are obliged to M. Mourey for 
the compliment though our modesty compels us to decline it. 
But is all this discussion of the Pre-Raphilite movement, the 
poetry of Mr. Swinburne, and the Renaissance in individual 
art, a means of letting us see ourselves as others see us? The 
editor of the series says that ‘England has only recently 
learned how she is regarded abroad, and the revelation was a 
startling one. Her very ignorance was her danger.’ This 
series is meant, therefore, to lighten our ignorance. We are 
afraid that M. Mourey’s opinion of us and our art is too good 
either to be typical of his country’s attitude, or to lessen our 
conceit of ourselves, 


THE HARP OF EOLUS 


The Lute of Apollo, By CLIFFORD HARRISON. London : 
Innes. 


Almost all writers upon music have adopted one or other of 
two styles, each of which is largely unintelligible to the average 
reader. There is the imaginative and mystical style, in which 
poets and essayists strive to suggest the vague subtleties of 
musical emotion in language necessarily vague and subtle, and 
at the other extreme there are the explanations of musical 
works given by the professional students of an art unfortu- 
nately burdened beyond all others with an unprepossessing 
array of technical terms. We have to choose between Carlyle’s 
oracle that ‘music is a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech 
which leads us to the edge of the Infinite and lets us for a 
moment gaze into that, and the maker of analytical pro- 
grammes who points out that ‘this composition is remarkable 
as showing the only way in which two 6-4 chords can be legiti- 
mately used in succession.’ Mr. Clifford Harrison charges the 
present generation with having forsaken poetry and followed 
after the analytical programme. He complains that we regard 
the utterances of the poets upon music as mere metaphors and 
fancies, of no serious worth, though socially useful for purposes 
of quotation ; while we are content to explain the origin of 
the Divine Art as the result of muscular exertion in the abdo- 
men and throat, vainly imagining that her laws are merely the 
laws of counterpoint, and that her secret has been charmed from 
her by Professor tlelmholtz. We are all wrong, he says, in 
confining the name music to the art of sound and in speaking 
figuratively of the music of Nature and the music of the 
spheres : because the two latter are not metaphors but reali- 
ties, and Music properly means the Harmony of the Universe 
of which ‘the art of sound, called music,’ is only a small 
element. 

‘The subject,’ says the author, ‘demands deep thought and 
melodious expression;’ but in an attempt to remodel the 
current views of music it is far more important that thought and 
expression should be accurate than that they should be deep oF 
melodious; and the turgid and rhapsodical style in which this 
book is written has allowed innumerable inaccuracies, verbal and 
logical, to creep in. For instance, we are told to wonder that 
music ‘ the least materialised of all arts’ should flourish so well 
in this ‘specially materialistic age,’ which is an obvious verbal 
equivocation ; and as an instance of looseness of thought we 
select the reasoning on which the author bases his idea of the 
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real music of the spheres. ‘The sunshine is in reality composed 
of the seven rays which when analysed by the prism reveal 
themselves as the s2ven colours. The rainbow comes to us 
from the unbroken light of the solar beam. The seven notes 
of the scale have been compared to the prismatic colours. The 
colours come from Light—no colour. The notes may be said 
to come from Silence—no sound.’ This is surely about as loose 
an analogy as can well be conceived; and it commits Mr. 
Harrison to one of two positions, either that white light is colour- 
less (in which case he is a prey to the tiro of science), or that 
silence is the amalgamation of all sounds ; and if this be so the 
world must begin acoustics over again, and must incidentally 
withdraw its misplaced sympathy with Hogarth’s Enraged 
Musician who, to judge by the multitude of his tormentors, is 
sitting in absolute quiet. 

In short, what Mr. Clifford Harrison means by music 
excludes everything that makes music an art. It is, of course, 
a tenable position. The moaning of the wind produces 
gradations of sound, and has a certain emotional effect, but it 
is not ordinarily called music. Mr. Harrison on the contrary 
says it 7s music, and that as svon as you introduce form and 
design you have the art of the musician and the pedant which 
has wrongly arrogated to itself the name of music, being all the 
while, as he contemptuously says, ‘merely planetary.’ It is 
only a matter of words, and it is too late now to change their 
accepted meaning; and further we do not allow that, while 
contining the term music to the art of regulated sound, we 
all ignore the larger elements of which it is formed, which, as 
Abt Vogler says, are everywhere in the world. It would 
be as reasonable to argue that because we do not include in 
the term music all that the Greeks included in povorky, we have 
therefore lost all interest in literature and recitation; a con- 
tention that can be abundantly disproved at Mr. Clifford 
Harrison’s next recital. In conclusion we cannot let his choice 
of a title pass unchallenged, since his essay is a protest against 
confining music to that art wherein sound and rhythm are 
regulated and controlled by symmetrical design and form, that 
is to say by those very influences of which Apollo was the 
impersonation, A less misleading and equally picturesque one 
would be that which we have chosen. 


AFTERMATH OF THE CENTENARY 


The subsiding ripples of the stir occasioned in the bovk- 
market by the Burns centenary may still be noted. The 
second volume of Messrs. Henley and Henderson’s scholarly 
editition of the Poems (the ‘Library Edition.’ Edinburgh : 
Jack, contains posthumous pieces. Of these ‘The Jolly 
Beggars’ is justly the most famous. ‘The ‘Twa Herds’ 
and ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer’ represent that strain of anti- 
Puritanism whose condonation by the modern Scottish 
Puritan seems so curious until we remember that the modern 
Scot is after alla countryman of Dunbar and Davie Lindsay ; 
the ‘ Lines At Friar’s Carse Hermitage’ the redeeming vein of 
natural religion; and the bitter and generally pointless lam- 
poons on his benefactress Mrs. Riddell and others the dash of 
plebeian spite which so much modifies the estimate one would 
otherwise form ofa genius which should have been great enough 
to disdain such ‘tribal’ and ephemeral pettiness. In the notes 
to the ‘ Jolly Beggars’ the editors display all the exhaustive 
¢rudition which distinguished their first volume. Burns’s mag- 
nificent production is traced as to its leading motive from ‘The 
Gabcrlunzie Man’ and the ‘ Jolly Beggar’ ascribed to James V., 
through Copland’s ‘Hye Way to the Spyttel Hous’ (1536) 
‘Gammer Gurtons Needle’ (Still) 1566, Awdelay’s ‘ Fraternitie of 
Vagabonds,’ 1561, and Harman’s ‘Caveat,’ to Dekker, Rowlands, 
Shakespeare’s ‘Edgar’ and ‘Autolycus,’ and Fletcher’s ‘ Beggar’s 
Bush’ ‘ The personages of Burns’s Cantata,’ say our editors, ‘are 
More or less the personages of the treatises and song-books. But 
they have been renewed by observation from the life, and they 
are made immortal by the fire of that observation through which 
they were passed.’ The form of the poem is also shown to be tra- 
ditional, and the conventional staves of recitative and songs 
are illustrated by great wealth of reference. It is characteristic 
that Currie rejected the piece, as is evident from a MS. letter 
of Alexander Cunningham to Syme, of which the editors have 
been furnished with a copy by the grandson of the former. 
The same exhaustive care in annotation is exhibited in regard 
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to almost every poem in the volume. In one instance, iniegard 
to the p2ligree of Grahame of Fintry, the editors are enabled 
to correct from fuller information the substance of the note on 
that subject contained in their earlier volume. 

An important feature of the present issue is the inclusion of 
some half-dozen numbers here printed for the first time from 
the original MSS., and certain others which have not appeared 
in earlier editions of Burns. One of them, ‘ On the Duchess of 
Gordon’s Reel Dancing,’ would hardly have been included had 
the editors been acquainted with the poet’s indignant disclaimer 
in his letter to the editor of the S¢ar (the Whig journalist, 
Peter Stuart), dated April 13th, 1789. ‘ Falsely accused,’ he 
says, ‘of two most damning crimes—ingratitude and stupidity.’ 
Of the second the verses, which have a sufficiently ‘lilting’ 
ring about them, would hardly have convicted him; but in 
this instance, at any rate, we may acquit him of the charge 
of ingratitude. ‘A Mauchline Wedding,’ on the other hand, is 
obviously genuine, and begins in fine form : 

When eighty-five was seven months auld 
And wearing to the aught, 

When rolling rains and Boreas bauld 
Gild farmer folks a faught— 


desinit in piscem, however, and remains a fragment, for ‘ Miss 
Bess and I were once more in unison,’ and the good-natured 
squib became unnecessary. Among the notes, being too late 
for publication in the text, appear an election squib on the 
Duke of Queensberry (‘ Old Q.’), and a not too delicate ballad 
on ‘Grim Grizel’ (Mrs, Grizel Young of Lincluden), both 
hitherto unpublished. In the first the lines—- 

He'll sair them as he sair'd his king, 

Turn tail and rin awa’, man! 

recall the celebrated answer to Lieutenant Smith’s challenge to 
Skirving. The second ballad is full of Burns’s humour, but 
somewhat too Rabelaisian for quotation. Altogether this 
volume does not fall short of the first in interest. The biblio- 
graphy is accurate and correct in appreciation, unless, it may 
may be, that Chambers’s great work is scarcely sufficiently 
estimated. 

The schemes of the two collections are so different that 
rivalry is out of place. The glossary is careful, though ccca- 
sionally defects of interpretation occur, as in the very first line 
of ‘ The Jolly Beggars.’ 

Dr. Chambers’s Life and Works of Robert Burns has pro- 
gressed, under Mr. William Wallace’s care, to the third 
volume. It remains a very exhaustive mine of information on 
its subject, and is enriched by fresh biographical matier and 
some thirty letters, for the first time appended to the Life. 
Of these several are concerned with Burns’s relations to 
the London pre:s. Full appendices deal with ‘additional 
Ellisland letters, the Glenriddell and the Afton MSS., and 
other topics, including a very satisfactory vindication of Burns’s 
conduct as an officer of excise. The valu2 of beth these ex- 
cellent editions is enhanced by illustration. The Chambers 
volume contains an etching by F. Huth after Pine and photo- 
gravures after Martin Hardie and W. D. Mackay, while the 
library edition is enriched by two facsimiles, the text of 
‘ Willie’s Awa,’ and the curious frontispiece (with portrait) of 
a copy of Fergusson’s works, presented by burns to a Miss 
Carmichael, and now in the possession of Lord Rosebery. An 
inscription thereon is in the poet’s own hand. 

The ‘Famous Scots’ series (Edinburgh: Oliphant) now 
includes a life of ‘ Robert Burns,’ by Gabriel Setoun. This 
performance has the merit of simplicity and adequate conden- 
sation. The author certainly underestimates the debt owed by 
Burns to Fergusson and Ramsay, a debt which the poet himself 
was eager to acknowledge, not to speak of earlier echoes of 
still greater classics whose sound reached him indirectly through 
centuries of native song. The apology for Burns’s moral frailties 
is somewhat too polemic. In this instance, too, the poet was 
wiser than his modern admirers. But as a short résumé of 
well-known facts the book may hold its own, and the literary 
summary and appreciation is sound and readable. 

Lord Rosebery has a just reputation as a facile speaker with 
no little gift of epigram. He has seldom been better employed 
than in the two finished little addresses on the Centenary 
delivered at Dumfries and Glasgow on the 21st July (Edin- 
burgh; Douglas). Very just is the theme of the peroration of 





the former speech, Burns’s conviction that with time the 
incidents of his later years would cease to obscure his fame, 
that ‘his true life began with his death.’ Not less just the dictum 
that inspiration and sympathy were his cardinal passports to 
the estimation of mankind, that ‘the patriot, the friend, and 
the lover, will find their choicest refreshment in Burns. 
Nor less just the full appreciation of his great gift to his country, 
the purification of her national songs. On the other hand we 
cannot follow the rather paradoxical lesson drawn from his 
moral weaknesses. But it is true enough that ‘we occupy 
ourselves endlessly and severely with the lapses of Burns. We 
heave an elegant sigh over the kindred frailties of Charles 
James Fox and Charles Edward Stuart. Ifa little high-flown, 
these tributes to his favourite author are creditable to Lord 
Rosebery’s literary judgment, and should enhance his oratorical 


reputation. 


OUR LAWYERS 


A Short History of Solicitors. By C. B. V. CHRISTIAN. 
London : Reeves. 


An intelligent history of almost any class of men who have 
flourished in the land for the last six centuries is bound to 
possess considerable interest, and Mr. Christian is to be con- 
gratulated in having found such virgin ground as the history of 
his fellow practitioners to exercise his talents on. The solicitor 
of to-day is, or ought to be, essentially the typical man of 
business, and his forerunner, the attorney of yore, exercised the 
same functions nearly enough to make his evolution a running 
commentary on the development of English business life. It is 
therefore of some interest to learn from our author’s opening 
chapter that in those remote ages which, with our readers’ leave, 
we may describe as Professor Maitland’s time, the law courts 
set their faces steadily against the attorney, and did all they 
could to deny his very existence. The times were formal, ‘the 
right words,’ says the learned professor, ‘ must be said without 
slip or trip, the due ceremonial acts must be punctiliously per- 
formed, or the whole transaction will be naught ;’ the law was 
in the nature of a juggle, and it was therefore essential that it 
should be complied with by the right person. How advancing 
civilisation overcame the sound logic which lay at the bottom 
of this view, Mr. Christian indicates as fully as may be, until in 
the time of Henry IV. it appears that practically all persons 
could appear in a law court by an attorney ; except of course 
idiots, who, as they could not be trusted to appoint any one to 
appear for them, had to plead their causes in person; another 
instance, were one needed, to refute the calumny that the 
English do not take kindly to logic. 

After Mr. Christian has got his attorneys well launched on 
the stream of history, it must be confessed that a considerable 
degree of literary skill fails to make a record of their further 
progress very entertaining. The efforts of their fellow country- 
men, as expressed in legislation and orders of the courts of which 
they were officers, were chiefly directed to compelling them to 
have an accessible address, to regulating their charges and to 
forcing them to possess a certain qualification in respect of 
learning or experience. Many schemes were suggested for the 
limitation of their number ; the only permanent effect of which 
is seen to-day in the rule which forbids any solicitor to have 
more than two articled clerks at one time, and the most strik- 
ing of which was a proposiiion, /empore Elizabeth, that no 
solicitor should be allowed to practise who could not show that 
he had engaged in at least one cause in the last two years. 
These efforts at regulation show clearly enough that attorneys 
were between the upper stone of the barristers who resented 
encroachments on their monopoly and the nether stone of the 
layman’s dislike of the profits made by a middleman however 
useful he might be : nor is it possible to avoid the conclusion 
that successful practitioners among the attorneys themselves 
were willing enough to encourage restrictions on their less 
fortunate fellows, even though they were based on the defama- 
tion of their profession. 

A brighter day dawned in 1779 when the first foundations of 
the system of regulation at present in force were laid ; but it 
was not till after the days of Thurlow, Eldon and Kenyon that 
it became generally recognised that the attorney’s position was 
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an honourable one and that the general reputation of his 
calling was a matter of national concern. Full justice is 
done by the author to the ‘Society of Gentlemen Practi- 
tioners,’ and its modern successor The Law Society, and 
an excellent account is given of how the attorneys managed 
to annex the business of the scriveners, partly because the 
books of the society were destroyed in the fire of London, and 
of the conveyancers. Altogether Mr. Christian is to be warmly 
congratulated on the manner in which he has executed his work, 
and the public as well as his fellow practitioners must allow 
that he is fully justified in the claims he makes for the credit 
due to his calling. 
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